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It is the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks thro’ the darkest clouds, 


So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 


Shakspeare. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE 
HONOURABLE JOHN JAY. 


The present No. of the Casket is embellished. 
with an engraved likeness of the late Chief Jus- 
tice Jay, from Stuart’s celebrated picture. 

John Jay was of French extraction. His pa- 
rental ancestors, who were Huguenots, being 
compelled to leave France at. the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, settled in the then province 
of New York, where they embarked in mercan- 
tile business. 

He was born on the Ist of December, 1745, 
Old Style, in the city of New York; and after 
receiving the primary elements of education, 
from private instruction, he was sent to King’s 
(now Columbia) College, where, after an ho- 
norable and successful collegiate course, he gra- 
duated, and took his Bachelor’s degree. Mr. 
Jay, at an early period of his life, determined 
| upon pursuing the profession of the law, and 
accordingly placed himself under the care of Mr. 
Kessam. He was admitted to the bar in 1768, 
and speedily rose to honor and distinction. 

In 1774, Mr. Jay married Sarah Livingston, 
the daughter of William Livingston, afterwards 
governor of New Jersey. His reputation for 
talent had now become so extensively known, 
that men began to look to him as one calcula- 
ted to take an important part in the great 
measures which were then in agitation, and he 
was selected by his fellow-citizens of New York 
as one of their delegates to the first American 
Congress—a mark of distinction and confidence 
which might well have filled the ambition of 
one older and more experiinced. In this year, 
in conjunction with Mr. Lee and Mr. Livingston, 
he was a committee to address the people of 
Great Britain on the existing troubles, and is 
generally believed to have been the author of 
the glowing production they reported. . In the 
‘wo succeeding years he was re-elected, and in 
1774 was chosen President of Congress. 

In 1777, he was a member of the convention 
which framed the constitution of N. York; and, in 
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1778, was appointed Chief Justice of that state 
In the year following, while again a member of 
the general Congress, he was appointed Minis- 


'ter Plenipotentiary to the court of Spain. The 


object of this negociation was mainly te obtain 
a recognition of our indepéndence from the 
Spanish government, and to form a treaty of 
alliance. The management of this ‘affair was 
attended with great personal inconvehience and 
anxiety. Spain being unwilling te grant what 
was desired, unless wpon certain’ ‘conditions, 
which Mr. Jay peremptorily refused. His ‘firm- 
ness and diplomatic ability eventually prevailed, 
and he received the thanks of Congress. 

In 1782, he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to negociate a peace with Great Britain. 
In the discharge of this duty he exhibited a most 
unbending patriotism, and an unwavering regard 
to the interests of his country. He would not 
treat with the British commissioners until the 
independence of the United States had been 
formally acknowledged, although Dr. Franklin, 
his colleague, and the French minister to whom 
they were referred for instructions, were both 
of opinion that no such preliminary was neces- 
sary? 

On his return from Europe, in 1784, he was 
placed at the head of the department for foreign 
affairs, where he continued until the present na- 
tional government was organized, when he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the United States.— 
During the interim he was a member of the con- 
vention of the state of New York which adopted 
the constitution, an@ took a large share in the 
deliberations and proceedings of that important 
body. Previously to the meeting of the conven- 
tion, he was engaged with Mr. Madison and Co- 
lone! Hamilton in the publication of The Fede- 
ralist—a series of papers prepared with a. view 
to enlighten the public mind onthe nature of 
the confederated government. These papers 
have since been embodied, and are universally 
considered as the best text book on the subject 
which can be placed in the hands of the growing 
politician. “ 
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He held the situation of Chief Justice until 
1794, at which time he was appointed by Gene- 
ral Washington, Envoy Extraordinary to Great 
Britain, and negociated the treaty which has 
since become famous under his name. On his 
return, in 1795, he was elected governor of his 
native state of New York, in which situation he 
continued six years. His administration during 
this period was marked by the most upright 
principles, and some of his measures contributed 
Jargely to the welfare of the state. In 1801, 
declining a re-election, and also the Chief Jus- 
ticeship of the United States Supreme Court, to 
which he had been appointed, he retired from 
public life, after nearly thirty years of active and 
ymportant service. 

Since his retirement to the period of his death, 
Mr. Jay resided chiefly on his farm, in West- 
chester county, in the enjoyment of domestic 
happiness, and the cultivation and extension of 
religious principles. A sincere christian from 
his youth upwards, he regarded a strict observ- 
ance of.religious duties as an indispensable por- 
tion of his life, and was active in the discharge of 
allits charitable precepts. On the death of the 
Hon. Elias Boudinot, Mr. Jay was chosen Presi- 
dent of the American Bible Society; an institution 
in which he took a deep and anxious interest.— 
About a year before his death, he resigned, in 
consequence of the increased infirmities of his 
age, and was succeeded by the Hon. Richard 
Varick. 

Mr. Jay died on Sunday, May 17, 1829, at 
Bedford, Westchester county, at the advanced 
age of 84 years. 

Few of the great men of this country have 
enjoyed a higher or more deserved reputation 
than the subject of this nouce. Possessed 
of uncommon powers of mind, a cautious judg- 
ment, and a firm and unshaken purpose, where 
the imterests of his country were at stake, he 
was eminently qualified to discharge the impor- 
tant public trusts in which he was engaged ;— 
while his amiable and dignified manners, polish- 
ed conversation, and hospitable demeanor, ren- 
dered him equally qualified to shine in the walks 
of private life. 





Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 


MY PENCIL. 
*tis but fancy’s sketch.” 
ALICE GREYSON. 


Near a small rivulet in Virginia, from which 
it derives its name, and surrounded by tower- 
ing forest trees, stands the solitary and vene- 
rable PontcK Cuurcr:—never shall I forget 
the interest with which I first beheld this stately 
velie of bye-gone years, nor the irresistable 
feelings that came over me, as, prompted by 
curiosity, I entered its dilapidated door-way, 
and looked upon the splendid ruin before me. 

{t 1s a brick edifice, of very considerable size, 
and, what remains of its interior, plainly indi- 
eates the taste and liberality of its founders, and 
their disposition to render this sacred temple 
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worthy the holy cause to which it was devoted, 
I had just seen deposited in the vault of her 
fathers, the remains of a departed friend, and 
was returning home with those sensations of 
solemnity which it would be strange, indeed, 
if, on such an occasion, the heart would refuse 
admission to, when the circumstance alluded to 
took place. 

Perceiving one of its ample folding doors 
open, a large pannel of which was, however, 
entirely destroyed, I found no difficulty in pass- 
ing its lofty portals, and walked in silence, anq 
alone, down one of the aisles. The large and 
commodious pews—the commandments, in let- 
ters of gold, which still remained untouched by 
the hand of time, and which sacrilege had not 
as yet dared to mutilate—-the neatness of the 
pulpit, dismantled, as it was, of its decorations— 
all left no doubt upon my mind, that it once 
must have been as splendid a temple of God 
as the rituals of the Church of England will al- 
low. 

But now There was the broken floor, 
and the dark chasm beneath, a receptacle, as it 
has been said, of the spoils of the midnight 
plunderer—there were the demolished panes, 
through the apertures of which birds were fiitt- 
ing, busily employed in making their nests in 
that house of solitude—there was part of a 
gilded dove resting on the sacred desk—and 
every thing partook of the same sorrowful fea- 
ture of decay. 





And where were the pious men, who, in times 
gone past, were wont, here in this sacred place, 
to exhort the people to fear the living God, ere 
they should be summoned to appear at the bar 
of eternal justice! And where were the many, 
to whom, in that tabernacle of the Most High, 
the word of truth had so often been spoken!— 
All gone to the settlement of their Jast account; 
the one to receive the reward o! their labours, 
and the other the reward of their faithfulness, 
in well doing, or of their neglect of opportuni 
ties fled, alas! for ever. 

The sound of my footsteps, echoing in that 
lonely place, and the moaning of the wind 
through the tall oaks above it, with the momen- 
tary reflection that I was then alone, and fat 
from the abode of any human being, gave the 
impressions I have adverted to; and they will 
last, doubtless, till this mortal coil is numbered 
with those who are now beyond the influence 0 
earthly passions. 

Well—it was a few years after the close of the 
Revolutionary war, that, as regularly as the 
sabbath-day came, .'.lice Greyson was seate 
with her parents, brothers and sisters, seven, 4! 
told, asthe muster-master says, in one of the 
central pews of Pohick Church. There would 
she be seen with her neat little red morocc® 
prayer-book; her pretty blue eyes fixed on the 
minister; which even the entrance of many 4 
spruce young beau ‘could not withdraw, excep! 
that she did, now and then, perhaps it was alto- 
gether accidental, cast a glance or two at the 
manly form of young Harcourt Bellamy, as b¢ 
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supported, on his arm, his aged grand-sire to his 
seat. 

But Alice was not in love—no, she was just at 
that age when young girls sometimes think of 
love, but do not feel it. It istrue, she thought 
Harcourt one of the most elegant young gentle- 
men in the country, but then she did not feel 
for him, that pure, unalterable affection she had 
for her junior brother, Horatio, for instance; not 
to say, however, that love for a brother is suf- 
ficient for a lover, or vice versa—what I mean 
is, she admired Harcourt Bellamy—and this, 
my fair young reader, is very often the fore- 
runner of little blind Cupid—it is symptomatic, 
as my friend, the Doctor says, of predisposition 
that way. 


‘Well, Miss Alice,’’ said a benignant voice 
toher, one charming Sunday morning in May, 
“you are certainly the most punctual young 
lady at Charch in the congregation:--Good 
morning to you, Mr. Greyson—good morning, 
Madam,’’ it proceeded, while a gentleman of 
dignified deportment left his carriage at the foot 
ofa hill, and joined the party he had just ad- 
dressed. 

The salutation was returned by a respectful 
obeisance, and they ascended the hill together. 

‘It is delightful,’? resumed the gentleman, 
after an absence, to re-visit one’s native scenes, 
rude as they are here, I mean, in comparison 
with those I have recently left.’’ 

“Tam told, General, the scenery around 
Philadelphia is beautiful in the extreme,’’ said 
Mr. Greyson. 

‘‘ Very fine, Sir,—but I have an old-fashioned 
love of home that will not permit me to say it is 
more charming than this.’’ 

‘And your home is so very lovely a spot, 
General Washington,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Greyson 
—‘ surely the northern scenery cannot be more 
beautiful than that?”? 

‘““Why, Madam, I am fortunate in the pos- 
session of such a retreat, from the noise and 
bustle of the world, and am grateful that Pro- 
Vidence permits me to enjoy it—but there are 
finer pictures of nature on the Hudson, and on 
the Schuylkill, than Mount Vernon can boast of. 
And when ‘does this sprightly young lady take 
up her journey northward?’’ 

‘‘ Next week, Sir,’? replied Alice, as her 
buoyant heart bounded at the happy thought of 
4 few months’ residence in the gay and flourish- 
ing city of Philadelphia. 

It had long been the determination of her 
doating parents, that their beloved Alice should 
complete her education in one of the Semina- 
Tes of that Metropolis—an education, however, 
already so far advanced, as to give her a fair 
title, among the circle of her friends, to the term 
“ccomplished—but the mind, like the speaking 
canvas of the painter, or the moving marble of 
the sculptor, requires those finishing touches; 
that perfect its opening beauty, and render the 
gem of genius brilliant and captivating. 

The delicate state of Mrs. Greyson’s health 
had hitherto delayed the execution of this plan; 
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but now that the genial atmosphere of a mild 
spring had taken place of the comfortless, and 
chill air of a short, but severe winter, she had 
rapidly regained health and strength, and be- 
lieved herself entirely recovered. She, there- 
fore, lost no time in preparing her daughter for 
her removal from home, and early in the next 
succeeding week was the period fixed on for her 
departure. 

‘* Then this will be the last time, until her re- 
turn, we shall have the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Greyson at Pohick, as there is to be no 
service there, 1 am informed, next Sunday,’’ 
in a tone of kindness, and with his natural ur- 
banity, observed General Washington. 

*“ Oh! I amso sorry,’’ returned Alice; ‘‘ then [ 
must, to-day,’’ take leave of that delightful place, 
and several who, perhaps, I shall not meet again 
for some time. Dear me, mama,’’ she added, in 
whisper, for the presence of the illustrious per- 
son who had joined them, laid a restraint on her 
usual vivacity.—‘** Dear me, mama, we are late, 
for there is Mr. Bellamy, with his old grand~ 
father, and you know they never come till rather 
late.’’ 

‘* But, my love, they may have come this 
morning rather early, you know.”’ 

Her mother was right—how it was Harcourt 
Bellamy made the discovery, has not come to my 
knowledge; but soit was, he had discovered that 
this was the last day he should see Alice Grey- 
son at Pohick Church; and he had actually re- 
minded his grandfather that very morning, at 
least six times, that it was time to order the 
carriage and drive to Pohick. 

The observations just made by Alice and her 
mother were done so, as emerging from a shade 
of tall forest trees that overhung the road, the 
party came in full view of the church, anda tew 
minutes more brought them to the door of the 
sacred edifice. 

The officiating minister had, however, not yet 
arrived, and, as is still the custom at southern 
places of public worship, groups of the attending 
congregation, the male portion particularly, 
were assembled about its entrance, conversing 
on subjects which, if not wholly and entirely 
connected with the sclemn occasion that brought 
them together, were not such as to lessen its 
solemnity, or impair its influence. 

The eyes of the patriot glistened—the young. 
admired, and the old looked proud and pleased, 
as the Father of his country approached amid 
the respectful and sincere greetings of those to 
whose happiness, and liberty, and safety, his 
exertions had so largely contributed. Was there 
one who did not feel that Washington was in- 
deed first in war, and in peace, and in the hearts 
of his countrymen? No! for though it remained 
for the beautiful oratory of talented worth to 
embody that feeling in words, it existed at the. 
period I am speaking of, in every bosom that 
beat with love for its native soil. 

So, there was Alice; she looked at her reve- 
rend kinsman as he ascended the pulpit and 
commenced the morning service, and many a 
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340 THE 
time thought how long it would be before she 
gazed on that placid countenance again—and, 
although delighted at the idea of her intended 
journey to the north, she could not but feel me- 
jancholy when she reflected that she must, for 
80 long a time as six months, part with those to 
whom she was really attached, and with whom 
she had, from infancy, been in the habit of asso- 
ciating herself in acts of devotion. She did not 
imagine the possibility that she would never see 
them again—oh! no, she was too young for that 
—but, on the contrary, as often as her eyes 
gianced at her dear parents and brothers and 
sisters, would she picture to herself the delight- 
ful prospect of meeting, after a long absence, 
those to whom she was so dear, and who were 
all the world to her. 

On the dismissal of the congregation she lin- 
gered to take a parting pressure of the hand 
from the worthy clergyman, and such of her 
young companions and friends as, aware of her 
early departuré, were already around her for a 
similar purpose. The former, devoted as he was 
to the holy religion he professed and taught, 
still had nothing of that austerity which fre- 
quently characterizes the religious devotee; but, 
on the contrary, he felt that his sacred calling 
was not only not lessened in its high character, 
but rendered more worthy in itself, by occasion- 
- ally yielding to the softer feelings of human na- 
ture. 

it was under the influence of feelings like 
these, that, extending his hands to the youthful 
Alice, and taking her’s within them, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ And my fair young friend will be an audi- 
tor elsewhere, at the next preaching in Pohick!’’ 


*©Oh! dear Sir,’’ replied Alice, ‘*I am so 
very, vory sorry, to leave you—and how happy 
I shall be when I return to take my seat in our 
pew again—doh! [ shall be so happy then!”’ 

** God Almighty bless you, my dear child, and 
preserves you from hafm—and may you indeed 
safely return to usin health and happiness— 
tull then, good bye—remember one who has 
often told you of your faults, Alice, but who 
will often think of you and pray for you—fare- 
well! dear Alice!” 

The reverend gettleman’s emotions were visi- 
ble in his countenance as he pronounced his 
benediction, and the heart of Alice overflowed 
as she turned from him, while her lips refused 
to give utterance to the ‘* farewell Sir’? that 
was swelling within her bosom. 

‘* Why, Harcourt,’’ said old Mr. Bellamy, 
as, reseated in their carriage, they were driving 
homeward, ‘‘ why, Harcourt, so after all you 
suffered the little lady to depart without a leave- 
taking? You are not so gallant as I thought 
you were, for Sy 

Young Bellaney, roused from a reverie by 
this unexpected address of his grandfather, in- 
terrupted him with ‘* After all, Sir?—why, Sir, 
what—I do not comprehend—your meaning, 
Sir on 

‘* Aye, aye, Harcourt, maybe not, maybe not 
—but I know not why you should have e0 often 
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opened the door of the pew when the service 
ended, and advance a step or two toward the 
circle that were bidding her good-bye, and as 
often return again and shut the door—and, bless 
me, you were in such a hurry to get to charch, 
too!’ 

‘“Why, really Sir, your raillery is ——” 
(quite delightful, he would have said, but the 
reader is very much mistaken if he thinks he 
did say s0)—‘* ’Tis true, | have always looked 
upon Miss Greyson as a very fine young lady, 
and if I kad a desire to take leave of her, it 
was, you know, because, as I depart myself in 
two days for Carolina, Mr. Greyson may 
wish sy 

‘* You to take charge of letters,’’ said the 
old gentleman, ironically; ‘* come, come, son 
Harcourt, at your early age it is rather prema- 
ture to ——’’ 


‘* Grandfather, let us drop the subject,’’ said 
Harcourt, with assumed gravity—‘‘ John!’ he 
continued to the coachman, ‘* whose carriage is 
that before us, John?’’ 

** Mr. Greyson’s, Sir!’’ 

Harcourt coloured as this reply was given, 
for he had not the remotest idea of being so 
near, or even that he was going in the same di- 
rection with the subject of the late conversation, 
and the object of his every thought, 

Just entered upon his twentieth year, Har- 
court Bellamy was at that period of life when 
the heart is susceptible of the purest as well as 
the warmest of the human affections—before it 
becomes vitiated by mingling with a corrupt 
world, where youthful impressions of noble- 
mindedness and virtue so often become eradi- 
cated, (too often, alas! for ever,) leaving in their 
place either a void no time or circumstance can 
fill up, or, what is still worse, the traces of un- 
hallowed passions, the offspring of depravity.— 
Who can look back at that period of life, and 
not have his heart softened by the reflection 
that there was a time when the boson, yielding 
to the influence of better and nobler inclinations, 
partook not of the bitter cup of human frailty, 
and, unsubdued by its intoxicating draught, beat 
in freedom, and in happiness, and peace. 

Harcourt, then, had all these rich and de- 
lightful feelings about him, when on returning 
from his studies he renewed his acquaintance, 
though but slightly, with his former playmate, 
Alice Greyson, a few years younger than him- 
self, between whose parents and his own (both 
of whom, however, had died some time belore) 
there existed a firm, and more than ordinary de- 
gree of friendship. But if he was fond of her 
when a child, he now found himself delighted 
even with the thought of her; seldom in her s0- 
ciety, he could not imagine why she had such 4 
hold, as it were, upon his very being—he made 
no advances towards cultivating his renewed ac- 
quaintance, and yet constantly longed to be 
near her. My gentle reader, it was that the 
germs of young affection had been thrown into 
his bosom by the unconscious Alice Greyson. 
who never dreamt far a single moment that #4¢ 
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was the eubject of his meditations—scarcely that 
she was the object of his regard. 

Indeed, considering how that in their infancy 
they had been companions in many a childish 
sport and rural ramble, she thought it rather 
strange, and sometimes felt hurt, that Mr. Bel- 
lamy should apparently be so indifferent to the 
renewal of their former intimacy. 

Perhaps it was a feeling of this kind that in- 
duced her to remark, shortly after driving from 
church (whither their carriage had come after 
them) with some point and her customary viva- 
city, ‘* Really, mama, I think Mr. Bellamy 
might have bade me good-bye—don’t you, 
mama?’’ 

“He seems a very retired, but a very excel- 
‘ent young man,’’ observed Mr. Greyson. 

‘« And very handsome,”’ said Alice. 

‘His attentions to his old grandfather are 
certainly very creditable to him,’’ rejoined her 
mother. 

‘“ He might have taken leave of me, though,”’ 
again observed Alice. 

“You may be gratified still, if you are par- 
ticularly anxious on that score,’’ drily returned 
her father, “ for Mr. Bellamy’s carriage is not 
far behind us!”’ 

Mr. Greyson had scarcely spoken, when, de- 
ascending a rough and broken piece of road, the 
tongue or pole of the carriage, from some un- 
known circumstance, came off—the vehicle, of 
course, thrown with considerable force imme- 
diately forward, and its whole pressure coming 
with a suddem shock upon the haunches of the 
horses, the affrighted animals plunged in every 
direction, every instant threatening destruction 
to the terrified inmates of the conveyance. The 
peril to which they were exposed was imminent; 
for the road, winding in a steep descent round a 
hill of some size, rendered it nothing but a mi- 
racle to prevent the carriage from being over- 
turned by the eminence on one side of it, or of 
being dashed to pieces down the precipice on 
the other. 

‘“What’s the matter, John?”’ said Harcourt. 

“Nothing, Sir,’’ replicd John, ‘‘ony masser 
Ureyson’s Dick don't drive slow down yonder, 
neither, Sir, Why, gemini! masser Hyaccut, they 
run Way—see, masser Hyaccut—see!’’ 

But Harcourt had already seen the danger to 
which Mr. Grevson and his family were exposed 
—in a moment he was out of his own carriage, 
and springing forward with a velocity he never 
exercised before or since, he threw himself be- 
lore the totally unmanageable horses, just as 
the coachman had been unseated in the strug- 
gle, and was. lying senseless on the bank. By 
an effort of great personal strength 'and skill, he 
seized the bridles of them both, and with much 
difficulty, and at the risk repeatedly of his own 
life, he succeeded in disengaging what are term- 
ed the Aa'mes from the collar, and the ungo- 
vernable animals, darting from out of the traces, 
went floundering and plunging down the preci- 
pice, leaving the carriage lodged on its brink. 

Reader! were you ever just going to be hang. 

29* 





ed, without a hope of pardon? No:—well, I 


| hope you may never be; though, in these days of © 


reform, there’s no knowing what may happen. 
Were you ever going to shoot, or be shot, and 
that was the only question pending between you 
and your adversary?—Aye, there’s the rub; just 
to stand up like a man, and be shot down like a 
crow, by way of settlement with an old friend 
or so.—Or were you ever taken into the custody 
of such droll fellows as Split-Log, Walk-in-the- 
Water, &c., and seen the stake all ready, and the 
fire preparing to roast you, as though you were 
a sheep or a fat calf?—But, seriously, admitting 
you have been placed in either one of these si- 
tuations in life,—then I wish to know whether 
you have suddenly, all unexpectedly, and un- 
looked-for, been released from your thraldom, 
and restored to yourself and to your friends?— 
Then you felt as felt the party who were 
snugly seated in the carriage without horses, 
before referred to, with young Harcourt Bellamy 
playing footman, for a few minutes, in giving 
them egress from their late most uncomfortable 
confinement. 

Yes! there was indeed the smile and the tear 
of gratitude visible in all, but particularly in the 
countenance of Mr. Greyson, as he thanked, a 
thousand times, the deliverer of himself, and all 
that were dear to him, from what he conceived 
to be inevitable death. His lady had, however, 
fainted, and was unconscious to whom her res- 
cue was owing. Her speedy revival was soon 
followed by a relation of the circumstance, and 
her thankfulness for the service of their preser- 
ver. Alice took his hand—she could have 
pressed it to her lips in the exuberance of her 
gratitude, but Harcourt knew it not—he felt as 
if he was deing wreng in placing his hand in 
her’s, and yet would he have given worlds that 
that grasp had lasted longer, much longer, in- 
deed, than it did. 

‘* Richard,’’ said Mr. Greyson to his coach- 
man, who, recovered from the sliock that had 
deprived him momentarily of sensibility, had 
now joined them; ‘‘ Richard, you must see after 
the poor creatures that have dashed down yonder 
thicket; but what ails you, Richard, are you 
hurt?’’ 

‘* Only struck my bead against a tree, master, 
and it put me asleep a little while.”’ 

But poor Richard was more injured than he 
himself supposed, or was willing to allow—and 
instead of complying with his master’s direc- 
tions, it was found necessary to seat him until 
some arrangement could be made for conveying 
him home. 

This was soon effected. Harcourt, of course, 
insisted upon his carriage being used by the 
party who had thus accidentally been deprived 
of the use of their’s. The only difficulty’ was 
that old Mr. Bellamy was too infirm to walk 
home, and it was therefore concluded that ‘Mrs. 
Greyson and the younger children should ride, 
taking him with them to Greyson Grove, not far 
from the seat of Mr. Bellamy; where the old 
geutleman would wait for Harcourt, who, with 
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Alice and her father, were to proceed on foot. 
Richard, in the mean time, having a coinfortable 
seat on the box with his brother coachman, 
John. 

And so Harcourt Bellamy walked. by the side 
of Alice—and yet he said little or nothing to her 
all the way home; what he did say was a pass- 
ing remark upon the weather, or upon the beau- 
tiful and wild scenery that occasionally opened 
upon their view; till, at length, Alice plucked 
him a wild-flower, that grew in their path, and 
with.an arch playfulness asked him if he would 
not accept a keepsake from her, that he might 
not forget her during her absence. 

‘“‘ Forget you, Miss Alice?—oh! no, no: I shall 
not forget you.’’ 

‘‘ Or the risk you encountered to-day of losing 
your own life in saving our’s, Mr. Bellamy?”’ 

This was spoken in a tone of kindness by 
Alice, and her words thrilled in Harcourt’s bo- 
som; and when they reached the threshold of 
Greyson Grove, a look was interchanged that 
teld each other they would indeed remember 
that day often, though distance and time should 
imterpose between them and the object of that 
zemembrance, 

Before the evening closed, Harcourt received 
an affectionate invitation from Mr. Greyson to 
repeat his visit previously to his intended depar- 
ture for Carolina. He did se, and discovered that 
it was not at all important for him to proceed on 
immediately, and determined to. postpone his 
journey a full week longer. 

I said that Alice was not in-love: nor was she 
at the time I adveried to—but who can answer 
for the safe-keeping of a young and innocent 
heart, already prepossessed in favor of an ardent 
admirer, and that admirer, too, the preserver of 
one’s life? No: it could not be otherwise ;—ere 
the week preceding Alice’s departure had ex- 
pired, the renewed acquaintance: between. her- 
self and Harcourt ripened into the warmest at- 
tachment; and when the hour of parting came, 
he wasthe last to:take leave of her; and as he 
pressed her hand in silence, it trembled ;and her 
heart, young and pure as it was, throbbed with 
an affeetion equal to his own. 

Yes! the parental kiss and the fraternal em- 
twtace had been given—‘‘God bless you, my dear 
child,’ had been said over and over again; and 
Alice was seated with her father in a comforta- 
ble vehicle of conveyance, destined for the then 
eapital.of the United.States. The journey was 
at that period a.very formidable one; but at the 
termination of some days-they reached the me- 
tropolis in safety, and Alice took up her abode 
under. the reof.of her maternal uncle, a. gentle- 
man of family-and wealth, where she was to re- 
ceive the advantages of private instruction from 
the best professors.in the place. 

Her. father, on leaving her, on his return 
home, charged his beloved child not to suffer the 
gaities and amusements of Philadelphia to en- 
snare her into their fascinating toils, but to think 
often: of the peacefuliand happy home she had 
left; and,, above all,,to communicate frequently 


with him and her dear mother. An assent to 


all this was scarcely necessary——she felt t 
the spot of all others where annie os i 


happy, and which contained all that were most 


dear to her on earth, was Greyson Grove. 

But, alas! poor Alice! the time was coming 
when she would indeed forget all these injune. 
tions of her father—forget the happy home of her 
childhood and ali its inmates, who were longing 
and praying for her safe return: and why?—my 
fair yousg reader (if, perchance, a pair of bright 
eyes shall glance over this sketch,) it was be- 
cause she yielded too much to the allurements 
of pleasure, and the temptations of gaiety—bhe- 
cause the rosy wreath of enjoyment was too 
beautiful to the eye for her not to delight in 
wearing it. Ah! daughter of a doating pa- 
rent’s love,—who spurnest, indignantly, the 
thought that thou shouldst ever forget the au- 
thors of thy being, listen now to the sequel of 
the story of Alice Greyson, and learn from it te 
be watchful over every avenue to thy heart, lest 
such a consequence might ensue. 

Five months of the six, her intended period of 
absence from home, had passed, and found her 
the principal attraction in every circle in which 
she moved.—Lovely in mind and in person, ac- 
complished toa degree beyond the ordinary grade 
of female education, how could it be otherwise? 
Flattered, caressed, admired,—her bosom be- 
came the seat of feelings to which she had hi- 


_therto been utterly a stranger; she was pleased 


with their influenee, and. sipped the cup of hu- 
man: felicity till it bewildered her, and all her 
pure and unsophisticated traits of nature for a 
season slept. 

During the first two or three months she 
thought continually of home, and eften wonder- 
ed within herself whether Harcourt BeHamy re- 
membered the wreck of the carriage, and the 
pleasant walk it produced; but then, a little 
while, and her heart dwelt less and less upon 
such things; and, finally, the receipt of a letter 
was the only means of reminding her that such 
a place existed as Greyson Grove, or that she 
had other friends beyond the polite and fashion- 
able society of Philadelphia, 

Now all this can be readily accounted for with: 
out charging upon Alice any wilful dereliction of 
filial duty-—it arose from that thoughtlessness 
which sometimes imperceptibly.gets the better of 
sober judgment, even in bosoms where everything 
is amiable, affectionate and kind. But it is wrong. 
—and be assured, my fair friend, that whenever 
under such circumstances the truant sensibilities 
of the heart are gathered in, they bring with 


than pen or tongue can describe. 

«« And when do you return to. Virginia, Miss 
Greyson?”> said the exalted personage already: 
introduced to the reader, after.the usual saluta- 
tions-had passed, one brilliant and crowded evea- 
ing, at his residence in,High street. 

‘* Papa has made me promise to return early 





next month,’’ replied Alice, * but, dear me, Sit, 
I should be delighted to spend the winter in this 


them a self-reproach, more poignant. and bitter. 
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city. I know not how to leave my kind friends 
s0 s0on.”’ 

“[ regret to hear of your excellent mother’s 
continued indisposition,’” observed the Presi- 
dent. ‘I hope, however, your last advices were 
favorable.’’ 

“Mama, you know, Sir, is generally in deli- 
eate health. I trust, however, the spring will 
again perfectly restore her.’’ 

“Miss Greyson is in demand, Sir,’’ said the 


| Secretary of War, as he approached, and, with 


a bow to the President, extended his hand gal- 
lagtly to Alice.—‘* Your music, Miss Greyson, it 
appeare, is So enchanting, it cannot possibly be 
dispensed with.”’ 

Ina few moments more she was seated at the 
grand piano. 

Well! another month elapsed—the period of 
her intended stay had expired, and the ‘letters 
from home spoke of nothing but the pleasure so 
near at hand of meeting—but there was to be a 
splendid ball given at the house of a foreign am- 
basaador of distinction, in about three weeks, 
and the friends of Alice could not but beg her 


; to prolong her visit till it had taken place; and 


a member of the legation had actually insisted 


| that she should not deprive them of the pleasure 


of her company by flying off to Virginia. 
She wrote to her father to beg him to excuse 
her returning for that short period, and joined 


in the general anticipation among her friends 


of pleasure on that approaching occasion. 

The answer came couched in the customary 
aliectionate terms, but pressed. her not to delay 
beyond the period referred to her return home. 
‘Your dear mother,’’ it continued, “it pains me 
to say, Alice, seems to be threatened with an 
indisposition similar to that of last autumn and 
winter, all traces of which we had so fondly 
hoped had entirely left her. Your presence, 
however, will no doubt add to the other means 
made use of to restore her.’’ 

The party, indeed, was very splendid; for these 
representatives of majesty, how they delight in 
showing forth the pageantry of their royal 
courts, to us simple, homespun republicans!— 
Well, we will not quarrel with them about that. 

‘Miss Greyson, you will be one of us, of 
Course, in our excursion to the village of Bur- 
ington?” said one of her gayest admirers,—the 
gallant Colonel De Neville. 

_ ‘Oh! dear Sir, I am infinitely obliged to you; 
bat I leave here in two days for home.”’ 
. In two days!’? exclaimed the Colonel;— 
" ‘Mpossible! why you petrify me with astonish- 
mMent-—surely you will not leave us till this de- 
ightful excursion of next week is over?” 
‘It would afford me much pleasure, Colonel 
Neville, but———”? ? 


“No, no, no—no buts, if you please: we can- 


| ot go without you, and that is the whole truth 
| of the matter,” 


ae next day Alice, poor thing! was literally 


; ol set with solicitations to join this new party of 


casure up the Delaware; and she received ti- 


| "ge from her father that Mrs. Greyson was 
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much better, and he trusted was getting well— 
but his letter contained a remarkable allusion 
to the scenery around Philadelphia, which he 
hoped she had taken sketches of for him. 

She had taken a few, but then she thought a 
trip to Burlington would afford such a fine op- 
portunity of adding to her collection—and then 
her mama was getting well—and so she yielded 
again to the tempting promise of enjoyment, and 
to the persuasions of Colonel De Neville, whose 
commanding person and winning deportment had 
banished from her mind even the recollection of 
Harcourt Bellamy. 

Ten days elapsed before the time fixed on for 
the excursion arrived; and then bad weather 
obliged those concerned to postpone their gra- 
tification, from day to day, till nearly a week 
longer passed, when the projected jaunt took 
place. 

De Neville now occupied her every thought: 
a gentleman of polished manners, liberal educa- 
tion, and fine address; and withal assiduous in his 
attentions to Alice, it was not at all unlikely 
that the young and giddy girl should fancy her- 
self as deeply in love as she thought her admirer 
was himself. But how diflerent the feeling she 
had for Colonel De Neville from that she once 
entertained for Harcourt Bellaney!—The latter, 
pure, disinterested, and artless,—the former, 
fanciful, disingenuous, and, as the result proved, 
unstable.—The one, the offspring of a con- 
sciousness of worth in the object beloved,—the 
other, the consequence of flattering attentions 
received. 

It had been now some weeks since the excur- 
sion to Burlington, during which time Alice had 
received no intelligence whatever from her pa- 
rents; and in place of that filial solicitude which, 
at one time would, under a like circumstance, 
have rendered her unhappy, she felt a listlessness 
and unconcern that would have induced a casual 
observer to conclude she had not’a relative in 
the world except those under whose roof she was 
then abiding. 

How long this listlessness ard unconcern 
would have continued I know not, had not an 
incident occurred that brought home to her bo- 
som some of those wandering feelings that had 
so long been absent. 

‘* How unnecessary,’’? remarked Colonel De 
Neville one evening, as he wags sitting by her, 
with a newspaper; “ how unnecessary, and even 
ridiculous, sometimes, are these eulogiums on 
the dead. Now here, for instance, doubtless he 
was a fine young fellow, but all this stuff about 
talents and amiability, and goodness, and mourn- 
ing friends—who has not talents of some sort, 
and goodness, if but second rate; and as to 
mourning friends, a man must be a villain, in- 
deed, through all his life, if he has no one to 
shed a tear at his grave. Do you not think so, 
Miss Alice?’’ 

‘Yes, Colonel, but it is the last tribute we 
can pay to our deceased friends, you know; and 
a departure from it now, that custom has made 
it so general, would appear singular.’ 
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‘‘And will you write a handsome piece for me, 
then, Mies Greyson?’’ returned the Colonel, af- 
ter a short pause, and with levity, as, taking 
her hand, he was about leaving her.—‘* No one 
else but you shall do me that favor.’’ 

‘** Colonel, you should not jest with matters of 
so serious a nature,’’ replied Alice, coldly. 

“ Well, forgive me this once, and I will on 
to-morrow redeem my promise of accompanying 
you to church, and listen attentively to all that 
eur good friend, the Bishop, has to say on the 
subject.’’ 

*¢ On that condition I will,’’ said Alice; ‘* but 
you have promised me that so long, that I really 
shall hardly expect you to-morrow.’’ 

‘‘ To-morrow, certainly,’’ answered De Ne- 
ville, as be made his bow and retired. 

The truth is, there was one trait in De Ne- 
ville’s character that Alice never thought of but 
with sorrow and displeasure—it was the light- 
ness with which he always treated the subject 
of religion; and after he had gone she sat a few 
moments alone, reflecting how much more esti- 
mable he would be, divested of this failing. And 
if she could be the instrument of convincing 
him of the impropriety, how happy she should 
be, she thought, as she carelessiy reached the 
newspaper he had left behind him. 

After glancing over its contents, her eyes be- 
came suddenly rivetted to one spot ;—she threw 
down the paper, and, bursting into tears, went 
to her chamber.—It was the death of Harcourt 
Bellamy! 

There, the first time for many a day past, she 
opened her bosom to the feelings of nature— 
wept for him who had been discarded from her 
thoughts so long—recalled to her imagination 
the days of her childhood, her parents, her home 
—the hour when she left them—the accident of 
the carriage—the church, and the embowering 
shades around it, through which she had walked 
with Harcourt Bellamy—all came rushing at 
once on her heart, and she sobbed in the bitter- 
ness of her spirit, that remembrance of such 
things had so long been buried in the unworthy 
feeling of self-gratification. 

It was now the middle of December, and it 
needed not the letter from her father, which she 
received the next day, peremptorily requesting 
her return, to effect that object: her resolution 
was made. and on the third day after this inci- 
dent happened she was on her way to Virginia, 
accompanied: by her uncle, agreeably to the 


original arrangement made. 
= * + 2 2 * s 


* & *® * % = td r 


‘s And has not my dear. child yet arrived?’’ 
said a faint and:feeble voice, from within a cur- 
tained bed in one‘of the chambers of Greyson 
Grove. 

* Not yet, my love,’’ was the reply—‘I have 
no doubt, however, she will set out on the re- 
ceipt of my last letter, which must, ere. this, 
have reached her.’’ 

‘* Poor Alice!’’ resumed the same feeble 
voice, ‘* I knew her sensibility: too well not to 
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be assured how unhappy she will be if——_ 

Here the sufferer paused—but again continu. 
ed, ‘‘ Do not, dear husband, add to her anguish 
by harsh reproof—she was always rather 
thoughtless—and I cannot for a moment believe 
that any thing else but want of thought has 
kept her from us till this time.’’ 

he malady with which Mrs. Greyson was 
afflicted was now approaching its crisis: a pul- 
monary affection had baffled the skill of medica! 
science, and she was now fast sinking into the 
grave. The absence of her beloved daughter 
occasionally grieved her; but, when she felt CQp- 
scious that her life was drawing to its termina. 
tion, her only earthly desire was that she might 
be permitted to embrace her dear child, ere she 
parted with her in this world for ever! 

But, alas! this could not be! and yet it might 
have been—for weeks, the child ef her best love 
might have administered to the comfort ani! 
happiness of a dear and dying mother—had no} 
that.rosy wreath of pleasure [ spoke of engros:- 
ed all her wishes and her thoughts, and begul- 
ed her from the sweet offices of filial affection. 

* 3 * * * & * 
2 * * ? * ad 2 2 


It was a fine elear christmas-day, as the car- 
riage that conveyed Alice from Alexandria ap- 
proached the precincts of Greyson Grove. 3 
she passed under the shade of her native trees 
her heart softened at the idea of her long ab- 
sence from them, and her wet eyes were hidder 
for 2 moment in her handkerchief. At length, 
the old gate-way was passed, the garden fenco 
appeared, and the white walls of her birth-place 
and dwelling opened to her view—the carriage 
is at the door—and Alice is in the arms of her 
father. 

‘© Oh! dear, dear papa, do forgive me for 
staying so tlong—how is mama?—where is she’ 
—up stairs?”’ 

Had she waited for an answer to these que- 
ries, her father was incapable of giving her any, 
but without doing so she flew from his embrace, 
and ran to her mother’s chamber, 

But she was not there—every thing was at- 
ranged in nice order, and the breeze was playing 
in the curtains of her mother’s bed through the 
opened windows. 

‘© Mama! mama!”’ said Alice, as im an instant 
she stepped into the adjoining room—an mstant 
more and her senses reeled, her eyes because 
dim, and she fainted. 

On recovering, she found herself reclining 
a sofa in her own little room, with her father 
and an attending nurse by her side; she cou 
not perfectly recall her wandering ideas; she 
had an indistinct recollection-of returning home 
—of her father—of her mother’s chamber—% 
something like her mother lying in the middle 0 
the adjoining room clad all in white—of a cofiin, 
and its lid bythe side of it. Then, in a little 
while, came the impetuous rushing of the drea 
ful reality, and with a flood of tears and reiter: 
ated sobs from her breaking heart—‘‘ Oh: te” 
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me—toll me-—tell me,’? she exclaimed, as she 
covered her face with her hands. 

And now, if I could just step across the Atlan- 
tic and borrow for a moment the pencil of our 
newly-appointed Secretary of Legation, at Lon- 
don, what a picture [ would show you, my cour- 
teous reader!—a picture of the human heart, 
when it throbs with contrition for past errors— 
bursting, as it were, the bosom that contains it 
—every pulse, a pang of unutterable anguish— 
every thought, a thought of self-reproach! Oh! 
wpat an atonement for a breast of sensibility, 
like that of Alice Greyson’s! 

And then mercy—like the blessed sun, throw- 
ing a beam over the darkness of the bosom, to 
comfort it in its self-infficted misery, and light- 
ing up the tabernacle of the soul for the exclu- 
sive service of Him who despiseth not a con- 
trite heart! 

‘Alice, my dear love, be comforted,’’ said 
her father, “ and when you are more composed, 
read this!” and he gave her a paper containing 
the well-known hand-writing of her mother, 
which, when she retired for the night, she open- 
ed, and read as follows:— 

“Grieve not, my dearest daughter; I know 
how you will be agonized that you did not come 
in time to close the dying eyes of your dear 
mother—think not for a moment I leave you 
thus with a feeling of reproach—no! my dear 
Alice, it has pieased heaven to deny my prayer 
to behold my darling daughter once more before 
i parted with her, in this world, for ever; but I do 
aot murmur: repine not them yourself, my child, 
‘hat we have not met again here. God preserve 
and comfort you, my dear child—look to Him 
for aid in every trial, and may the blessings of 
als kind providence ever attend you! 

M. A. GREYSON.” 

This was as a sweet unction to the lacerated 
heart of Alice—and served to soothe the vio- 
‘ence of her affliction, though her grief was still 
excessive, 

About a fortnight passed, and Alice was again 
treated in her pew at Pohick church:—another 
trial awaited her, for the funeral sermon of her 
departed mother was then to be delivered.— 
What a change had taken place since she was 
‘ust within those sacred walls—there she sat in 
the habiliments of her mourning, the roses on 
her cheeks had gone, and left nothing but the 
paleness of preying sorrow;—instinctively she 
cast her eyes to where she so often saw the ad- 
mired form of Harcourt Bellamy, but all there 
was vacancy—she withdrew them to her own 
Pew, and a shudder crept over her at the thought 
of what a change was there! She recollected 


| her declaration that she should be so happy 


when she resumed her seat there, Alas! there 
Was a syllable to be added to that word, and it 
ad been done!—it had’been done! 
. * * * 6 * « * 
P Reader,—there is a marblé slab still to be 
ana in the garden of Greyson Grove—it is 
, aded by a beautiful drooping willow, that dips 
8 extended branches in the purling brook that 
“85863 near its base. It is a spot where one 
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would retire to have peace, and hold communion 
with the blessed One who inhabiteth eternity! 
There, beneath that slab, is all that remains of 
the once beautiful, and gay, and youthful Alice, 
Greyson, who, ere the sun had twice perfermed 
his annual course after her return home, sunk 
like a young spring-flower, blighted in its early 
budding—a victim to the same fatal malady that 
assailed her mother. But who shall doubt that 
her genile spirit is hovering in the world afar off, 
where sorrow and pain are not, and where peace 
and felicity aboundeth for ever! L. 8. 


el 
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THE VENDUE. 
[ Continued. } 
THE WANDERINGS OF WILLIAM SWANSEY. 

We have already witnessed the return and re- 
storation to his wife and children of the long-lost 
William Swansey, and we left him seated amid 
the almost distracted group of his family and 
friends. Of these friends, | may new inform the 
reader, some were his school-fellows, the com- 
panions of his youth. Such were Solomon Over- 
ton, the protector of Mrs. Swansey and her 
children; Mrs. Overton, a most interesting re- 
presentation of what a farmer’s wife should be, 
and if not still young, yet smiling in health and 
peace of mind; and, in point of age, the father 
of the little assembly, the white-headed Thomas 
McFrame, reaching, but not trembling on the 
verge of seventy years. 

Every eye was turned on William Swansey, or 
Simon Graham, as the restored father and hus- 
band sat ready to relate the causes of hig long 
absence and happy return, ‘* You may remem- 
ber, my dear Maria,’’ said Graham—but here the 
sound of a carriage rapidly reaching and sweep- 
ing through the gate, interrupted the speaker. 
‘*Is Mr. Simon Graham here?’’ said a strong 
voice from the carriage. ‘He is,’’ replied 
Graham, rushing towards the new speaker, as 
the latter sprung to the ground. ‘* Why, Cap- 
tain, you are a prompt sailor, by sea or land,’’ 
smilingly observed Graham, as he seized the 
stranger’s hand, and both turning to the car- 
riage, assisted out a very lovely woman, a still 
more lovely boy, about four years old, and a very 
genteel, middle-aged, but very feeble man. 

‘* Mr. McFrame and Mr. Overton,’’ said Gra- 
ham, as he supported towards them the invalid, 
‘¢ you cannot have forgotten our old acquaint- 
ance, Henry Holcombe?’’ ‘‘ Henry Holcombe!”’ 
ejaculated the whole company, with mingled joy 
and regret; ‘* is this Henry Holcombe?’’ crowd - 
ing round him, as they all rather tumaultuously 
entered the house. 

‘‘ This is our still gentle Henry,’’ continued 
Graham; “ something the worse in his timbers, 
it is true—this is Mrs. Holcombe, and this,’’ 
seizing the eager boy in his arms and holding him 
towards Mrs. Swansey, ‘‘is Charles Holcombe.’’ 

‘* And who am I?’’ exclaimed the newly ar- 
rived Captain, with a most good-natured laugh. 
Here all eyes were turned on the Captain ;—and 
before them stood a man about forty-five years 
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of age, in height rather above the middle size, 
with a frame between that of a Hercules and an 
Apollo. His dress and language evinced his pro- 
fession, and his appearance exhibited a most ad- 
vantageous representation of the American sailor. 

*s My friends,’’ replied Graham, most impres- 
sively, ‘‘ here is the man who has, under heaven, 
restored us to each other’’—but rather abruptly 
checking himself, addressed the Captain, saying, 
‘* this is my long-lost wife, this my son, and here 
my daughter. This the now venerable Tho- 
mas McFrame, that his daughter. Here let me 
make you acquainted with Mr. Solomon Overton 
and Mrs. Overton, and their son and two daugh- 
ters.”’ And thus the various members of the 
party passed in review before the intent counte- 
nance of the sailor, who seemed as if his piercing 
eye sought some one particular face, but with 
evident pain and uncertainty. 

*©Come,’’ said Graham, ‘‘ as you and your 
company must need some rest and refreshment, 
let us compose ourselves. I was just opening a 
little history of the wanderings of William Swan- 
sey, alias your friend Simon Graham, when you 
arrived; if you are not too much fatigued to hear 
a long story, it shall be resumed as soon as you 
have taken some restoratives.’’ In about an 
hour, all were again reseating themselves to 
hear the promised tale; but as they were sitting 
down, the sailor anxiously whispered Graham, 
‘s Which is her???’ ‘*Poh!’’ replied Graham, 
“Captain, you were always a little too impatient 
for time’’—and the Captain, with smiling resig- 
nation, seated himself beside Mr. McFrame and 
Mrs. Overton. 

‘© You may remember, my dear Maria,’’ re- 
sumed Graham, ‘‘ that when we were children, 
my impatience and violence of temper made me 
a troubiesome playmate; and, as age advanced, 
these defects became more inveterate. Losing 
my mother in infancy, and having neither bro- 
ther or sister, Maria Wallace seemed to me the 
latter. Left almost unnoticed by my father, 
little Maria was reaily my most effective moral 
instructor. I well remember, when a mere boy, 
my heart involuntarily asked me—how will Ma- 
ria behave should I do so? or, what will Maria 
say when she knows what I have done? But, 
alas! even this monitor was soon taken from me 
—she was sent to Bethlehem, and myself to a 
country school. Years passed away, during 
which I only occasionally saw my sister, as [ 
fondly called and considered my cousin. 

At school, amongst many others, I formed 
three acquaintances, which I now mention from 
the influence they had on my future fate. Allof 
these Mr. McFrame and Mr. Overton knew.— 
Henry Holcombe was slender in frame, firm$but 
mild, and younger than myself. Thomas Sharpe 
was one or two years my senior, and in person 
and temper the very reverse of Henry Hol- 
combe. Dark, gloomy, and yet fierce, with the 
most undaunted courage, and very uncommon 
personal strength, Sharpe seemed created for 
the tyrant and Holcombe for the victim, and 
such soon became the relation between them. 
The sufferings of the one, and the inflictions of 
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the other, however, soon met a check. Of alj 
the young men [ ever knew, Benjamin Walters 
of our school, most completely set his parents. 
his teachers, and Lavater at defiance.’’-—— 

‘* Benjamin Walters!’’ eagerly exclaimed Mrs, 
Overton; ‘‘my brother, Mr. Swansey, where is my 
brother? Do you know aught of him?’’—and 4 
convulsive flood of tears for a moment checked 
all reply. Mr. Swansey was himself shocked, 
or appeared so, and those of the company who 
never before learned the relation, turned their 
eyes upon each other, with they knew not What 
of undefined inquiry. 

‘‘T hope,’’ observed the sailor, looking ear. 
nestly into the face of Mrs. Overton, ‘* that this 
Benjamin Walters is not the same with a mad 
master of a vessel I was once acquainted with, 
A thundergust who regarded a north-wester as 
little as he did a voyage round the earth. Many 
a scrape have I carried him out of, and many a 
brawl has he involved me in;—if it is him, ma- 
dam, you are weeping for, dry your tears, and 
rejoice that he is gone to the bottom. The last 
time I saw him, he told me that he was.a native 
of Bucks county, in Pennsylvania; that his pa- 
rents were dead, and that all the near rela- 
tions he left behind him was a sister, a good gir! 
enough, but hardly worth returning to see.”’ 

During this incomprehensible narrative, the 
mingled emotions of Mrs. Overton were over- 
powering; her tears were dried; indeed, her real- 
ly sweet visage assumed a severity which, to be 
felt, must be seen; but which her <ormentor re- 
garded with no other indication but a most pro- 
voking curl of the lip, as much above description 
as her wrath. 

<< It is vain,’’ continued the sailor, ‘‘ to blub- 
ber about drowned men, and if, as I was the 
friend of your brother, you could forget him, 
and call me your own Benny.”’ 

Here Mrs. Overton raised her fine blue eyes 
upon the manly visage before her. He had risen 
to his feet; his lip quivered; his whole demeanor 
was changed, and the sun-embrowned cheeks 
were wet. It was indeed a moment of agony. 
‘*My Benny!’ at length burst from the now 
enraptured sister, as she flew into the arms of her 
restored brother. Captain Walters was himself 
the first of the company to regain command o! 
feeling, and whilst gently removing his siste! 
from his breast, and reseating her, laughingly 
observed, ‘* This is like sailing in one hour from 
the north pole to the trepics, but all in good 
time; my beloved Susan, with your leave, I shall 
now find a birth beside you, and let Mr, Grahaw 
finish his log book.’’ 

Strong as he was, he would have found it 20 
easy matter to have separated himself from Mr 
Overton, who, as I firmly believe, heard 1° 
other part of Mr. Graham’s tale, except wher? 
the name of Ben Walters roused her recollection. 

‘* Ben Walters, as I have already observed, 
continued Mr. Ggaham, ‘‘ set teachers and La- 
vater at defiance. Wild as the winter wind, ye 
collected in all circumstances, beyond any othet 
example I ever knew; apparently thoughtless, | 
never knew him, in word or deed, give the v2") 
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clivhtest unprovoked pain. Active and power- 
fal, his own wrongs were utterly disregarded, 
and the first time I remember to have seen anger 
in his eye, was when our poor friend Hol- 
combe was struck down by Sharpe. The blow 
was given pretendedly, in play, but really in 
inalice. Ben turned his eye from the writhing 
victim to his persecutor, and coolly observed, 
‘Sharpe, I wish you had struck me in place of 
Henry.” ‘I can do so yet,’ grinned Sharpe.— 
But he was too late; fire flashed from Ben’s eyes, 
and Sharpe lay rolling in the dust. 

What a blow! what a blow! How much has 


; itcost Thomas Sharpe, Henry Holcombe, Benja- 


min Walters, and Simon Graham. Sharpe rose 
slowly, made no attempt to resent the chastise- 
ment, but we could ever after perceive a deadly 
hatred rankling in his brow—a hatred which 
neither Ben or myself feared. Our protection 
preserved Henry from its immediate etfects, and 
in due time we were separated, each to find his 
awn way in the world. 

My Maria had not yet returned from Bethle- 
hem, when, in an excursion into New Jersey, I 
met with, firted with, and wasin the end ruined, 
in mind and reputation, by a woman whose name 
I cannot repeat. I saw my own folly when too 
late. My mind wasa chaos; the only prudent act 
1 had done on this fatal expedition, was one of 
mere omission. [ had not mentioned my place of 
residence to , and tore myself away, and 
returned home. At home I found my more than 
sister, Maria Wallace. The wound in my heart 
fostered; I became gloomy, and neglectful of 
business; offended my uncle and aunt; was pitied, 
loved and married to my steady friend, my Maria. 

The anger of her parents was severe but eva- 
nescent; we were restogad to our natural haven, 
but peace of mind to me was gone. 1 every day 
dreaded to hear from or see the demon from 
New Jersey. Thus brooding over rashness and 
folly, time passed, until my Maria was soon ex- 
pected a second time to nced my most cheerful 
affection. I went to Philadelphia on my uncle’s 
business, and in Market street my limbs were 
frozen, by being seized rudely by the arm, and 
by seeing in the face of my detainer the tor- 
mentor | so long dreaded. 

“T know all,’’ she tauntingly and loudly vo- 
cife:ated; “ here is your boy,’’ holding up a very 
vulgar child who, from its age, I knew could not 
be nine—** whol am going to carry up to Bucks 
county, and introduce to your Maria.”’ 

Ready to sink, with shame and surprise, I was 
long enough bewildered to admit a mob to collect; 
but recovering myself, | summoned presence of 
mind sufficient to know that neither anger or 
remonstrance in the open street would do good; 
(therefore, though with some difficulty, prevailed 
on my evil genius to attend me to a public house. 

Whilst making our way from the crowd, my 
mind was made up. Unhappy at home; hope- 
less, and, without the aid of my wife’s parents, 
poor; pursued by a wretch could neither silence 
or bribe, and knowing that my Maria and children 
would not be forsaken, I rapidly sketched my 
plan. As we entered the door of the publie 
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house, I called for a private room and a dinner for 
two persons, and at once paid the amount. I knew 
the house, and after entering our room, I, with 
apparent levity, caressed the child, and stepped, 
with assumed carelessness, out of a side door 
into an entry, and walking slowly into the back 
yard, turned round a stable, opened an alley 
»door, and escaped. Jn an instant I was again 
fin Market street, and in less than ten minutes on 
board of a packet bound to Boston. 

The second day from leaving home, I was on 
the bosom of the Atlantic. It is in vain to at- 
tempt any description of my feelings. The wea- 
ther was stormy, and, though never before at 
sea, my calmness asfonished and delighted the 
captain. He thooght it courage: it was despair 
—it was madness. On the third day, the north- 
west wind, which had hasted us out of the De- 
laware, blew a gale, and was adverse to our 
course. Holding by a rope, I saw the captain 
was alarmed, and coolly asked him if he had 
ever been shipwrecked. He replied that he had 
not, nor hoped would. [neither hoped or feared, 
but was really glad to have my mind employed 
by the tempest, and was gratified. The storm 
augmented, and we were forced to sea, dis- 
masted and reduced toa wreck. Driven forten 
days at the mercy of the winds, and expecting 
death every moment, we were relieved, on the 
eleventh day, by a ship bound from Charleston, 
in South Carolina, to Cadiz, in Spain. I regret- 
ted the misfortune and wretchedness of the 
eaptain and crew, but on my own account really 
preferred the change of destination. Without 
any particular additional accident we reached 
Cadiz, where, in a foreign land, unknown and 
pennyless, 1 was put on shore. The ciroum- 
stance of our shipwreck made some noise amongst 
the American residents at Cadiz, and was the 
cause of my introduction to a Mr. David Ford, a 
Philadelphia merchant, then in that city on bu- 
siness; and suffice it to say, as much of my story 
was made known to him as interested him great- 
ly, and I was very kindly taken into his employ. 

In the many years of my painful pilgrimage, 
Mr. Ford was the only entire stranger I ever 
made a confidant, and in him I found a true friend. 

At the time of leaving Philadelphia, I assumed 
my father’s christian, and my mother’s family 
name, and, as Simon Graham, became, in pro- 
cess of time, the partner of the house of Ford, 
Williamson and Graham. 

Years flowed away. Mr. Ford resided in Phi- 
ladelphia, and by his means, I from time to time 
heard, but vaguely, however, from my family. 
My heart bid me return, but remorse, shame, 
and, perhaps, mistaken pride, forbid my meet- 
ing one so much beloved, and so deeply injured. 

The affairs of the house prospered, and I be- 
came rich, far above my hopes. Though ab- 
sent, I was not unmindful of those I had desert- 
ed. I kept a will duly drawn in their favor. It 
was for some years’ my annual resolution to re- 
turn; but delay followed delay, until a severe 
and protracted illness admonished me that my 





days were fleeting. Whilst merely convalescent, 
and whilst arranging my affairs for my return, 
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of age, in height rather above the middle size, 
with a frame between that of a Hercules and an 
Apollo. His dress and language evinced his pro- 
fession, and his appearance exhibited a most ad- 
vantageous representation of the American sailor. 

** My friends,’ replied Graham, most impres- 
sively, ‘‘ here is the man who has, under heaven, 
restored us to each other’’—but rather abruptly 
checking himself, addressed the Captain, saying, 
‘¢ this is my long-lost wife, this my son, and here 
my daughter. This the now venerable Tho- 
mas McFrame, that his daughter. Here let me 
make you acquainted with Mr. Solomon Overton 
and Mrs. Overton, and their son and two daugh- 
ters.’” And thus the various members of the 
party passed in review before the intent counte- 
nance of the sailor, who seemed as if his piercing 
eye sought some one particular face, but with 
evident pain and uncertainty. 

**Come,’’ said Graham, ‘‘ as you and your 
company must need some rest and refreshment, 
let us compose ourselves. I was just opening a 
little history of the wanderings of William Swan- 
sey, alias your friend Simon Graham, when you 
arrived; if you are not too much fatigued to hear 
a long story, it shall be resumed as soon as you 
have taken some restoratives.’’ In about an 
hour, all were again reseating themselves to 
hear the promised tale; but as they were sitting 
down, the sailor anxiously whispered Graham, 
‘* Which is her??? ‘* Poh!’ replied Graham, 
“Captain, you were always a little too impatient 
for time’’—and the Captain, with smiling resig- 
nation, seated himself beside Mr. McFrame and 
Mrs. Overton. 

‘© You may remember, my dear Maria,’’ re- 
sumed Graham, ‘‘ that when we were children, 
my impatience and violence of temper made me 
a troublesome playmate; and, as age advanced, 
these defects became more inveterate. Losing 
my mother in infancy, and having neither bro- 
ther or sister, Maria Wallace seemed to me the 
latter. Left almost unnoticed by my father, 
little Maria was really my most effective moral 
instructor. I well remember, when a mere boy, 
my heart involuntarily asked me—how will Ma- 
ria behave should | do so? or, what will Maria 
say when she knows what I have done? But, 
alas! even this monitor was soon taken from me 
—she was sent to Bethlehem, and myself to a 
country school. Years passed away, during 
which I only occasionally saw my sister, as | 
fondly called and considered my cousin. 

At school, amongst many others, I formed 
three acquaintances, which I now mention from 
the influence they had on my future fate. Allof 
these Mr. McFrame and Mr. Overton knew.— 
Henry Holcombe was slender in frame, firm¢but 
mild, and younger than myself. Thomas Sharpe 
was one or two years my senior, and in person 
and temper the very reverse of Henry Hol- 
combe. Dark, gloomy, and yet fierce, with the 
most undaunted courage, and very uncommon 
personal strength, Sharpe seemed created for 
the tyrant and Holcombe for the victim, and 
such soon became the relation between them. 
The sufferings of the one, and the inflictions of 
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the other, however, soon met a check. Of aj] 
the young men I ever knew, Benjamin Walters, 
of our school, most completely set his parents, 
his teachers, and Lavater at defiance.’’—— 

‘* Benjamin Walters!’’ eagerly exclaimed Mrs, 
Overton; ‘‘my brother, Mr. Swansey, where is my 
brother? Do you know aught of him?’’—and 4 
convulsive flood of tears for a moment checked 
allreply. Mr. Swansey was himself shocked, 
or appeared so, and those of the company who 
never before learned the relation, turned their 
eyes upon each other, with they knew not What 
of undefined inquiry. 

‘‘[T hope,’’ observed the sailor, looking ear. 
nestly into the face of Mrs. Overton, ‘* that this 
Benjamin Walters is not the same with a mad 
master of a vessel I was once acquainted witi, 
A thundergust who regarded a north-wester as 
little as he did a voyage round the earth. Many 
a scrape have I carried him out of, and many a 
brawl has he involved me in;—if it is him, ma- 
dam, you are weeping for, dry your tears, and 
rejoice that he is gone to the bottom. The last 
time I saw him, he told me that he was a native 
of Bucks county, in Pennsylvania; that his pa- 
rents were dead, and that all the near rela- 
tions he left behind him was a sister, a good gir! 
enough, but hardly worth returning to see.”’ 

During this incomprehensible narrative, the 
mingled emotions of Mrs. Overton were over- 
powering; her tears were dried; indeed, her real- 
ly sweet visage assumed a severity which, to be 
felt, must be seen; but which her <ormentor re- 
garded with no other indication but a most pro- 
voking curl of the lip, as much above description 
as her wrath. 

“< It is vain,’’ continued the sailor, ‘‘ to blub- 
ber about drowned men, and if, as I was the 
friend of your brother, you could forget him, 
and call me your own Benny.’’ 

Here Mrs. Overton raised her fine blue eyes 
upon the manly visage before her. He had risen 
to his feet; his lip quivered; his whole demeanor 
was changed, and the sun-embrowned cheeks 
were wet. It was indeed a moment of agony. 
‘*My Benny!’ at length burst from the now 
enraptured sister, as she flew into the arms of her 
restored brother. Captain Walters was himsel! 
the first of the company to regain command 0! 
feeling, and whilst gently removing his sister 
from his breast, and reseating her, laughingly 
observed, ‘* This is like sailing in one hour irom 
the north pole to the tropics, but all in good 
time; my beloved Susan, with your leave, I shall 
now find a birth beside you, and let Mr. Grahaa 
finish his log book.’’ 

Strong as he was, he would have found it 5° 
easy matter to have separated himself from Mra. 
Overton, who, as I firmly believe, heard 9° 
other part of Mr. Graham’s tale, except where 
the name of Ben Walters roused her recollection. 

‘* Ben Walters, as I have already observed, 
continued Mr. Ggaham, ‘‘ set teachers and La- 
vater at defiance. Wild as the winter wind, ye! 
collected in all circumstances, beyond any othe! 
example I ever knew; apparently thoughtless, | 
never knew him, in word or deed, give the ve") 
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shyhtest unprovoked pain. Active and power- 
ful, his own wrongs were utterly disregarded, 
and the first trme I remember to have seen anger 
in his eye, was when our poor friend Hol- 
combe was struck down by Sharpe. The blow 
was given pretendedly, in play, but really in 
walice. Ben turned his eye from the writhing 
victim to his persecutor, and coolly observed, 
‘ Sharpe, I wish you had struck me in place of 
Henry.’ ‘I can do so yet,’ grinned Sharpe.— 
But he was too late; fire flashed from Ben’s eyes, 
and Sharpe lay rolling in the dust. 

What a blow! what a blow! How much has 
it cost Thomas Sharpe, Henry Holcombe, Benja- 
min Walters, and Simon Graham. Sharpe rose 
slowly, made no attempt to resent the chastise- 
ment, but we could ever after perceive a deadly 
hatred rankling in his brow—a hatred which 
neither Ben or myself feared. Our protection 
preserved Henry from its immediate etlects, and 
in due time we were separated, each to find his 
own way in the world. 

My Maria had not yet returned from Bethle- 
hem. when, in an excursion into New Jersey, I 


| met with, firted with, and was in the end ruined, 


in mind and reputation, by a woman whose name 
I cannot repeat, I saw my own folly when too 
late. My mind wasa chaos; the only prudent act 
I had done on this fatal expedition, was one of 
mere omission. I had not mentioned my place of 
residence to , and tore myself away, and 
returned home. At home I foand my more than 
sister, Maria Wallace. The wound in my heart 
testered; I became gloomy, and neglectful of 
business; offended my uncle and aunt; was pitied, 
inved and married to my steady friend, my Maria. 

The anger of her parents was severe but eva- 
nescent; we were restogad to our natural haven, 
but peace of mind to me was gone. 1 every day 
dreaded to hear from or see the demon from 
New Jersey. Thus brooding over rashness and 
folly, time passed, until my Maria was soon ex- 
pected a second time to nced my most cheerful 
ifection. I went to Philadelphia on my uncle’s 
business, and in Market street my limbs were 
frozen, by being seized rudely by the arm, and 
by seeing inthe face of my detainer the tor- 
mentor | so long dreaded. 

““T know all,’’ she tauntingly and loudly vo- 
ciferated; * here is your boy,’’ holding up a very 
vulgar child who, from its age, I knew could not 
be ntine—** whol am going to carry up to Bucks 
county, and introduce to your Maria.”’ 

Ready to sink, with shame and surprise, I was 
long enough bewildered to admit a mob to collect; 
but recovering myself, | summoned presence of 
mind sufficieat to know that neither anger or 
remoustrance in the open street would do good; 
(therefore, though with some difficulty, prevailed 
on my evil genius to attend me to a public house. 

Whiist making our way from the crowd, my 
mind was made up. Unhappy at home; hope- 
less, and, without the aid of my wife’s parents, 
poor; pursued by a wretch could neither silence 
or bribe, and knowing that my Maria and children 
would not be forsaken, I rapidly sketched my 
plan. As we entered the door of the public 
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house, I called for a private room and a dinner for 
two persons, and at once paid the amount. I knew 
the house, and after entering our room, I, with 
apparent levity, caressed the child, and stepped, 
with assumed carelessness, out of a side door 
into an entry, and walking slowly into the back 
yard, turned round a stable, opened an alley 
pdoor, and escaped. Jn an instant I was again 
in Market street, and in Jess than ten minutes on 
board of a packet bound to Boston. 

The second day from leaving home, I was on 
the bosom of the Atlantic. It isin vain to at- 
tempt any description of my feelings. The wea- 
ther was stormy, and, though never before at 
sea, my calmness asfonished and delighted the 
captain. He thought it courage: it was despair 
—it was madness, On the third day, the north- 
west wind, which had hasted us out of the De- 
laware, blew a gale, and was adverse to our 
course. Holding by a rope, I saw the captain 
was alarmed, and coolly asked him if he had 
ever been shipwrecked. He replied that he had 
not, nor hoped would. [neither hoped or feared, 
but was really glad to have my mind employed 
by the tempest, and was gratified. The storm 
augmented, and we were forced to sea, dis- 
masted and reduced toa wreck. Driven forten 
days at the mercy of the winds, and expecting 
death every moment, we were relieved, on the 
eleventh day, by a ship bound from Charleston, 
in South Carolina, to Cadiz, in Spain. I regret- 
ted the misfortune and wretchedness of the 
captain and crew, but on my own account really 
preferred the change of destination. Without 
any particular additional accident we reached 
Cadiz, where, in a foreign land, unknown and 
pennyless, 1 was put on shore. The eciroum- 
stance of our shipwreck made some noise amongst 
the American residents at Cadiz, and was the 
cause of my introduction to a Mr. David Ford, a 
Philadelphia merchant, then in that city on bu- 
siness; and suffice it to say, as much of my story 
was made known to him as interested him great- 
ly, and I was very kindly taken into his employ. 

In the many years of my painful pilgrimage, 
Mr. Ford was the only entire stranger I ever 
made a confidant, andin him! found a true friend. 

At the time of leaving Philadelphia, I assumed 
my father’s christian, and my mother’s family 
name, and, as Simon Graham, became, in pro- 
cess of time, the partner of the house of Ford, 
Williamson and Graham. 

Years flowed away. Mr. Ford resided in Phi- 
ladelphia, and by his means, I from time to time 
heard, but vaguely, however, from my family. 
My heart bid me return, but remorse, shame, 
and, perhaps, mistaken pride, forbid my meet- 
ing one so much beloved, and so deeply injured. 

The affairs of the house prospered, and I be- 
came rich, far above my hopes. Though ab- 
sent, I was not unmindful of those I had desert- 
ed. I kept a will duly drawn in their favor. It 
was for some years’ my annual resolution to re- 
turn; but delay followed delay, until a severe 
and protracted illness admonished me that my 





days were fleeting. Whilst merely convalescent, 
and whilst arranging my affairs for my return, 
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one of our ships came into port, under the com- 
mand of Henry Holcombe. The name revived 
friendly recollections, and on going on board, I 
found my old schoolfellow, his wife, and this 
little sailor. I need not say I took passage with 
them, and our voyage progressed pleasantly ;— 
though, from the prevalence of northern winds, 
we were wafted into a more southern lati- 
tude than we could have desired. We were, 
nevertheless, borne towards our port, on the 
wings of the winds, when at once our hopes 
were blasted. We were chased and captured 
by a pirate,—an armed schooner. I was still 
weak, but my own hardships were soon forgot- 
ten in concern for those of my friends. Amongst 
his ferocious crew of blood, by far the most in- 
human was the pirate captaim. Why, I could 
not surmise, this monster seemed to regard us 
with peculiar hate. We had been for some days 
confined in indescribable suffering, and every 
moment awaited death with all its worst horrors. 
Both Holcombe and myself were heavily ironed; 
but, I believe, on the eighth day, in the evening, 
one of our captors came down and removed our 
irons. This man I had often observed, and could 
not but feel astonished that such a countenance 
could ‘be so associated. Whilst removing my 
manacles, I saw the tears fall on the iron, and 
one fell warm on my hand. A ray of hope was 
enkindled, but my effortto speak was checked 
with a silent but impressive look. There was 
something most acutely distressing in the con- 
duct of our captors on this occasion. Captain 
Holcombe had been until this time rigidly con- 
fined, and so cramped were his limbs, that it was 
with much difficulty he tottered on deck. 

A few moments of mysterious quietness in- 
creased my fears that something horrible was to 
follow; and my bitter suspense was soon dispel- 
led by mingled screams and curses. Above all, 
roze to heaven the rending voice of Mrs. Hol- 
combe.—* My husband! my husband! for God’s 
sake, captain, my husband!’ These piercing 
exclamations drove from my mind all personal 
reflection, and by one of those, perhaps super- 
natural efforts, 1 seemed not only restored to 
wonted, but to have regained more than the 
strength of youth, rushed on deck. The first 
object that arrested my maddened gaze, was poor 
Holcombe, prostrate and bleeding; and the fol- 
lowing dreadful words from the pirate captain, 
discovered to my mind who he was, and the full 
horrors of our situation:—* Harry Holcombe, do 
you remember Thomas Sharpe?’ grinned the de- 
mon. ‘ God of mercy receive my soul!’ calmly 
ejaculated the wretched Holcombe,—whilst his 
wife, with one hand clinging to her child, and 
the other stretched towards her husband, was 
dragged by the hair by one of these furies. At 
this moment, with a lion’s rage, | dashed into 
the crowd, and wrenched a very heavy cutlass 
from the hands of one of the crew. The attempt 
was desperate, but I was not left alone. ‘ Hen- 
ry Holcombe!’ came in thunder from the man 
who had taken off our irons, as he rushed to 
my side. ‘ Sharpe, you cut-throat villain, do 
you rememder Ben Walters?’ 





There was, however, no time for words. Wo 
were two, to near twenty deaperate and armed 
men, Surprise had, for an instant, paralyzed 
our opponents; and that instant was fatal to 
them. ‘Two had already fallen under my hands 
and the use of their fire arms had yet been in. 
jurious only to themselves, thongh both our 
clothes were pierced. At the voice and recoo. 
nition of Ben Walters, Sharpe had turned from 
his defenceless victim, and firing a pistol, aimed 
at Walters, but which a lurch of the vesse] dj. 
rected to the heart of one of his other men— 
Dropping their pistols and drawing their hang- 
ers, the two seemed to have forgot every thing 
but vengeance. Walters had not for a moment 
lost his presence of mind, and as he rushed to- 
wards Sharpe, called out, with a most authori- 
tative voice, to three or four of the crew, whom 
he knew, to cut down that villain Sharpe. This 
admirable stratagem had its fullest effect. Dis- 
may, confusion, and mutual rage, now turned 
these wretches on each other; and ina moment, 
more than two-thirds were dead, overhoard, or 
mortally wounded. Sharpe, whose only virtue 
was mere bravery, undismayed met the terrible 
Walters; but the contest was short; the sword of 
the latter sunk deep into the right shoulder of the 
former, and felled him to the deck, and the next 
second his cleft scull closed the fearful contest. 

As many as remained unwounded were, one 
by one, admitted on deck and bound. Three, 
whom Ben swore were cowards, were admitted 
to assist in navigating the Emily into port.— 
These malefactors now await the decision of the 
offended laws of their country. On my arrival 
in Philadelphia, I learned the state of affairs on 
the Muskingum, and,purchased on my own ac- 
count the demands of the house against the 
estate of Joseph Trimming, which I soon found 
involved to great amount. The sonand mother 
have yet to account for their unfeeling conduct. 
They were not pressed by the house, nor would 
we have known how matters stood, but a get- 
tleman, a merchant from Marietta, having some 
business to transact with us, accidentally learn- 
ed that we were the creditors of Trimming, aad 
stated the circumstances of the suits.” 

‘* We have good cause to forgive them,” said 
Mrs. Swansey; ‘‘ they have brought you home,” 
as she fondly embraced her restored husband. 

‘* My sweet sister,’’ said Ben Walters, “ has 
received me asa brother, though that brother 
was a pirate.’’ 

‘* You were never a pirate, Ben,’’ sobbed Mrs. 
Overton, though it was evident very painful 
feelings were excited in her bosom. 

‘‘A pirate or no,’’ said Ben, ‘‘my dear Susan, 
I was found in very bad company. I am now 
better society, it is true. 1 have made you cry many 
a time, and it is time to make you laugh. I amnot 
as rich as my friend Graham, but I have something 
in the locker, and that some thing Susan must 
have; and if you can spare me a birth, maybe 
I may sail through life in your ship, sister.” 

How Susan Overton received this proposal, w¢ 
shall learn when we hear how such a man as Ben- 
jamin Walters could be found one of a pirate crew. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF 
GENERAL WAYNE. 


( Continued.) 

Congress, owing to the French minister’s re- 
resentations, as already mentioned, amusing 
themselves with notions of a speedy peace, and 
disregarding the early admonitions of Washing- 
ton, had scarcely made any exertions for re-en- 
listing the army. But few recruits had arrived 
at camp before the middle of July, although a 
large part of the army dissolved in the course 
of the preceding spring and autumn, by the ex- 
pifation of the terms of service for which the 
men were engaged. The American commander 
being inferior to his enemy in strength, could not 
act on the offensive; indeed, he was enabled to 
accomplish little more than to guard the defen- 
ceson the Hudson. It was about this period 
that the celebrated’ Henry Laurens, in a letter 
toa friend, said, ‘‘ Let us look around and in- 
quire into the state of the army, the navy, the 
treasury—the view is truly affecting; but what 
is most of all to be deplored, is; the torpitude of 
national virtue; how many men are there, who 
now in secret say, could I have believed it would 
have come to this, I would [am not one of 
this number.’’ 

For the purpose of effectually fortifying West 
Point, the commander-in-chief transferred his 
Head Quarters to that place; and in order to 
afford protection as far as practicable to the in- 
habitants, he stationed different bodies of troops 
on each side of the river, but not at so great 
distances apart as to prevent a speedy concen- 
tration of them in case of any emergency. The 
Light Infantry, under General Wayne, was post- 
edat Fort Montgomery and in its vicinity, on 
the west side of the Hudson. 

Lest it should become wearisome to the rea- 
der, the remainder of General Wayne’s corres- 
pondence, during the campaign of 1779, will be 
greatly curtailed, and contined almost exclusive- 
y to military transactions, and particularly to let- 
‘ers between himself and the commander-in-chief, 
However, it is an act of justice due his memory, 
tosay, that if this memoir would admit of a 
fuller introduction of correspondence, it could 
not failin being interesting and instructive to 
doth the politician and soldier, although the days 
have long since ‘* gone by’’ which produced the 
occasion of it. 

Dear General,—I am commanded by his Ex- 
celleney, to inform you that he is anxious to 
have the sentiments of the general offfcers on 
certain points of importance, and has notified a 
meeting this afternoon, half past 4 o’clock. He 
would wish you to be present, if your wound 
will permit you to attend with convenience— 
the barge carries this, and can bring you down. 
if you will have time, he would be glad of your 
*ompany to dinner. I am, your most obedient, 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

Heap Quarters, July 26th 1779. 

, West Point, 27th July, 1779. 

Sitr,—The circumstances, situation and num- 
bers of this army, as well as that of the enemy, 
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which your Excellency was pleased to lay be- 
fore the council of general officers last evening, 
I have fully considered,'and I am of opinion, 
that something ought to be attempted, in order 
to draw General Clinton’s attention towards 
King’s ferry, which will not only give great se- 
curity to the states, but leave it in your power 
to cover this post, the possession of which, I bes. 
lieve, to be the main object of the enemy, could 
they once draw your army out of protecting 
distance. 

In order to effect this, I would propose that 
about 5000 men march, and one half of them 
take post in the vicinity of Smith’s white house, 
and the remainder in front of Springsteel’s, with 
their left on the river, north of Stony Point, and 
erect two batteries, one on the hill, upon the 
felled trees, in front of the point; the other 
on a high piece of ground, near the river, and 
north of King’s ferry, which enfilades not only 
the works on Stony Point, but also commands 
Verplank’s Point, from which positions there are 
roads leading to Springsteel’s, passable with a 
little more opening, for our artillery, from 
whence they may be thrown into the gorge of 
the mountain, in the rear of Storm’s, and there 
protected, should the enemy move up in force, 
so as to prevent us drawing them off by f 

I would not wish to make use of more than 
four pieces of ordnance on this side, i. e. two 
heavy twelves, and two 8 inch howitzers, on tra- 
velling carriages, with one hundred rounds per 

un. 
: I would, in addition to this movement, advise 
the stationing of one thousand men on the east 
side, with two travelling twelves, and’ one or 
more howitzers, that would serve to amuse and 
distract the enemy on Verplank’s point, keep- 
ing a good look-out down. the river, so as to 
have timely notice of the enemy’s approach, 
and to fall back occasionally -—. The re- 
mainder of this letter is defaced by accident. 
West Point, July 30th 1779. 

Dear Sir,—Your favour of this date came 
duly to hand; I shall certainly not undertake 
any thing capital, without your knowledge. 

I wish for your opinion as a friend, not as 
commanding officer of the light troops, whether 
another attempt on Stony Point, by way of 
surprise, is eligible, in any other manner under 
present appearances and information; no good, 
I am sure, can result from it. 


Lord Cornwallis is undoubtedly arrived, and 
J have information that bears all the marks of 
authenticity, that Admiral Arbuthnot, with the 
grand fleet, Jeft Torbay the 26th of May, with 
(as it is said) 7000 troops, Hessians and 
British, for America. A deserter, who left the 
city of New-York on Tuesday last, says, it was 
reported that a number of transports had arrived 
at Sandy Hook; firing, he himself heard. I 
have not heard, nor is it my belief, that Lord 
Cornwallis supersedes Sir Harry. 
I am, very sincerely and affectionately, 
Dear Sir, yours, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
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Fish Hill Landing, 31st July, 1779. 

Dear General,—It was not until 10 o’clock 
this morning, that I was honoured with your 
favour of yesterday, and not as commander of 
the ight Corps, but as your Excellency de- 
sires, I now give my opinion on the point you 
require. 

The enemy will certainly profit, so far, by their 
late misfortune at Stony Point, as to provide 
for, or guard against a surprise, and to find out, 
and strengthen the most vulnerable and weak 
parts of their works. Indeed, they are at this 
time industriously employed in that very busi- 
ness, as well as fraising, and perhaps enclosing 
the old works, as you will see by the letter of 
equal date, with this herewith transmitted. But 
I am fully of opinion, that the Light Corps, with 
the addition of one thousand more picked men, 
and officers properly appointed, would carry 
that post, by assault, in the night, with the loss 
of between four and five hundred men, which is 
the least number I can think of calculating 
upon, supposing the enemy to be but one thou- 
sand strong,——but should they be more, it will 
require a force, and consequently a loss in pro- 
portion. ‘This is my opinion, but if your Excel- 
leacy should be of a different sentiment, and 
that this business ought to be attempted, I will, 
with the greatest cheerfulness, undertake the 
charge of executing it, although Iam not quite 
recovered from my wound, unless your Excel- 
lency has some other officer in view more com- 
petent to the task. 

Interim, believe me, yours, 
most affectionately, 
His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

General WASHINGTON. 

Towards the latter end of August, Admiral 
Arbuthnot, with the British fleet and reinforce- 
ment, arrived at Néw-York. ‘This event ex- 
cited considerable anxiety in the public mind, 
respecting the army immediately under the 
command of General Washinfion, on and 
in the vicinity of the Hudson, in consequence of 
its weakened state, from causes which have 
been already given. 

The following is a letter from General Wayne, 
to that truly patriotic and essentially service- 
able man of the day, Richard Peters, Esq., in 
which he mentions the arrival of the British 
fleet and the probable consequences of that oc- 
currence—he also refers to the disastrous issue 
of an expedition against the fortifications on the 
Penobscot, which had been recently erected by 
Col. M’Lean, and a regiment under his com- 
mand, by whom that part of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts had been invaded from Nova Scotia. 
The troops which composed the expedition were 
exclusively militia, of that state, amounting to 
between three and four thousand men, under 
General Lovell, and convoyed by Commodore 
Salstontal. 

Says Gordon, in his history of the Revolu- 
tionary War, ‘‘ The expedition against the fort 
was so wretchedly conducted as to do no credit, 
euher to the General or Commodore. The 
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army and sailors had to explore a great part of 
their way back by land, through thick woods 
and desert wastes.’’ 
Light Infantry Camp, near Fort 
Montgomery, 30th August, 1779.4 

Dear Sir,—Yours, of the 11th of July, came 
to hand in the midst of a busy scene, but I in- 
troduced the song into the army, not by a non- 
commissioned officer, but under the patronage 
of some musical colonels, who have ‘ushered it 
into their regiments with not a little eclat. [| 
wish for more of them, agreeing in sentiment 
with you, that those kind of songs are often at- 
tended with better effects than some resolves of 
Congress, or even of constitutional or republican 
societies. 

You will, perhaps, wish to know something of 
the news and politics in this quarter—but these 
are matters which I seldom possess time to med- 
dle with—however, I believe that the Massa- 
chusetts expedition against M’Lean, has cost 
us some thirty or forty vessels—among which 
are the Warren frigate, and several others of 
force—however, we are in hopes that we shall 
not have to exchange veterans for militia-men, 
as the latter are on their own terra firma, and 
understand a retrograde mancuyre well, and 
which they will perform with the utmost velocity. 

Admiral Arbuthnot, with the grand fleet and 
reinforcement of troops, arrived safely at Now 
York, three days since. I may, therefore, ven- 
ture to predict the near approach of a distress- 
ing, if not sanguinary campaign. I believe that 
I sported the same idea at an early period, and 
at a time when some of my friends were of a 
contrary opinion. However, I hold it unworthy 
of a generous mind, to recapitulate past errors— 
it is now our duty to exert every power to stem 
the torrent—and, although we cannot always 
command success, yet, I trust, we shall produce 
a conviction to the world, that we merit it. 

My best and kindest wishes to Mrs. P., with 
congratulations on an addition to your family. 

Yours, most affectionately, 
ANTHONY WAYNE, 
RicHarp Prerers, Esq. 

There are,so much good sense, truth, and 
pleasantry, interwoven in Mr. Peters’ letter to 
the General, that it must not be withheld from 
the reader of this memoir:— 


Belmont, July 11th, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—I heard an {rishman the other day 
sing a very foolish ballad of 3 or 4 verses, yel 
its simplicity struck me, and I have, this rainy 
morning, scribbled the enclosed, upon a hint 
which I catched from my Hibernian songster.— 
I have adopted, with a few alterations, the first 
verse, and except for another line or two, am 
answerable for both the folly and length of tke 
rest. I send it to you that you may give it to 
some of your singing sergeants or corporals, 4§ 
I wish the poor devil to be introduced into the 
army, under the protection of at least a non- 
commissioned officer. It goes to the tune of 20 
Irish lilt, which I have often heard the fifers 
play. If my wares are vendible, perhaps I may, 
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at some other time of leisure, furnish you with 
more of them, I do not trouble you with it 
from any view of credit I shall gain by it—but 
you must know that I am a great friend to bal- 
jads, and believe, that more can be achieved, by a 
few occasional simple songs, than by an hundred 
recommendations of Congress, especially consi- 
dering how few attend to or read them. This is 
not singular, for it is the case with the public 
acts of all governments. I wish often to see bal- 
lads dispersed among the soldiery, which, in- 
spiring in them a thirst for glory, patience under 
their hardships, a love of their General, and 
submission to their officers, would animate them 
to a cheerful discharge of their duty, and 
prompt them to undergo their hardships with a 
soldierly patience and pleasure. I confess that 
our army have exhibited constant proof of their 
virtue in all these particulars, to the astonish- 
ment of their enemies, and to the admiration of 
every true friend of our country and its cause. 
Yet the most trifling stimulus niay sometimes be 
of service. I never descend to flattery; and 
you and [ often have altercations on the detail of 
ovr affairs. You will, therefore, believe me, 
when I assure you, that in my most gloomy mo- 
ments, for being much behind the curtain, I can- 


| not avoid being troubled with uneasy feelings, 


—I look up for comfort and find it in the virtue 
of ourarmy. I know you are not Saints, or in all 
respects Romans—but by mixing less with the 
million, you have more firmly retained your 
original principles, and have contracted little of 
that pestiferous avarice, which, unless speedily 
checked, will plunge our country into sure de- 
struction. You may blame the day for the 
gravity of these observations, and believe me 
ever, Your affectionate humble servant, 
RICHARD PETERS. 
P. 8. I hear a Monsieur Noirmont is a major 
in the flying army; he is a modest, brave and 
worthy man. Do let me recommend him to 
your atteation. General Wayne. 
_ General Wayne being desirous of rendering to 
his country and General, every possible service 
which could be derived from the Light Corps, 
‘dus addressed the commander-in-chief:— 


Fort Montgomery, 28th Sep. 1779. 

Dear General,—I have, in company with 
several field officers, reconnoitred the ground 
in the vicinity of Haverstraw Forge,—also, the 
roads and avenues leading to it—and find a 
very strong and advantageous position, about a 
milé in the rear, or westward of the Forge,—- 
each flank covered by strong ground, and roads 
to retire either by the left to Inne’s, or under 
the foot of the mountain to Suffreins’. This po- 
sition will at once cover the country—prevent 
trade being carried on with the enemy, and 
probably afford a field for something to be done 
in. One of the piquets will be posted & a po- 
‘ition which affords a commanding and perfect 
view of Stony Point, and every part of the river, 
‘tom the lower end of Haverstraw Bay, as far up 
48 Peekakil] —, But, as a Light Corps, we 
“2V@ NO occasion to be fixed, as to Jocality; we 
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should move and take such position, from time 
to time, as will most distress and distraet our 
enemy—we shall, by this means, use, or de- 
stroy the forage in that country, which, other- 


wise, will inevitably fall into the hands of the 


British. Should the siege of Stony Point take 
place, this will also be a proper position for part 
of the covering army-—and the sooner we take 
post there the more we shall assist in facilitat- 
ing its reduction, by preventing the obtaining of 
supplies of wood and forage. But should the 
proposition not meet your Excellency’s appro- 
bation, perhaps you may suggest some other, 
that will give us more manceuvring—any move 
will be some alleviation to both officers and 
men, as our ordinary guards and reliefs require 
upwards of 600 rank and file, with a proportion 
of officers daily; these, together with the scouts 
and movements towards the enemy, keep us all 
on duty nearly two days out of three. Should 
this movement take place, our supplies will come 
from Pomptown, by the way of Suffreins’; we 
will require a few wagons; twelve will be suffi- 
cient for the purpose. 

I will do myself the honour of waiting on you 
this afternoon, or to-morrow morning. 

Interim, believe me, with sincere esteem, your 
Excellency’s most obedient servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

His Excellency, General WasHineron. 

Hrap QUARTERS, ? 
West Point, 29th Sept..1779. § 

Dear Sir,—It is agreeable to me that you 
should move with the light corps to the vicinity 
of Stony Point, on the principles proposed in 
your letter of yesterday. But as I should not 
be entirely without apprehensions for your se- 
curity, the enemy having in their power secret- 
ly to reinforce their garrison, and make an at- 
tempt upon you, I shall write to Lord Stirling, 
directing him in some measure to co-operate 
with you, by advancing some troops towards 
your right flank, and as there is a regiment of 
cavalry about Paramus, it may be employed 
wholly or in part with you, if forage can be pro- 
cured, as may be agreed between his lordship 
and yourself. You will apply to the Quarter 
Master General to furnish you with the number 
of wagons you stand in need of. 

In your new situation you cannot possibly be 
too vigilant, as you will be somewhat exposed, 
and the enemy will, no doubt, have every dispo- 
sition to retaliate the affront you gave them at 
Stony Point. You will always be ready to move 
at the shortest notice, whatever way the exi- 
gency of the service may require. You will 
see Lord Sterling, and concert with him a plan 
for mutual support. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

General Wayne. 

General Du Portail, a French officer, who 1s 
mentioned in the following letter, was early re- 
commended to Congress as a celebrated Engi- 
neer, and as such, his services were advantage- 
ously employed. 
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Heap QuarTERs, Oct. 3d, 1779. 
Dear Sir,—General Du Portail proposes, to- 
morrow, a second time, to reconnoitre the post 
of Stony Point, and to ascertain the distances 
from the enemy’s works to the place proper for 
establishing batteries. He will arrive there 
precisely by eleven o’clock. You willtherefore 
please to have a covering or reconnoitring 
party, consisting of a regiment, ready at the se- 
cond place, to which you went the other day,— 
not the high hill on which you first took your 
stand. This is the spot which General Du Por- 
tail points out, and he will be at the place punc- 
tually, at the time appointed, The officer com- 
manding the party will take his orders from him. 
You will also send an escort to meet him at the 
house where you stopped the last time, to take 
refreshment, on your return to camp, as he might 
otherwise mistake his route: 
I am, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
P. S. Iam to request that you will take pains 
to ascertain whether the enemy have bomb 
proofs in Stony Point, what number, extent and 
thickness. ‘his is an essential point to know 
towards any operations against that post. G. W. 
General Wayne, who was himself an accom- 
plished mathematician and good engineer, thus 
replied :— Light Infantry Camp, near ) 


Haverstraw Forge, 5th Oct. 1779. § 
Dear General,—The moment I received your 


favour of the 3d inst., which was not until 11 
o’clock yesterday, I ordered out a covering par- 
ty, and took with me some field officers, with an 
escort of a few dragoons, and proceeded to the 
place where General Du Portail had appointed, 
but he had departed about half an hour before 
we arrived. I immediately detached a Light- 
horseman, who roturned without coming up 
with him, after be had followed several miles. 


I could wish that the General had sent me 
a note, as we were not more than three miles 
from him, and any of the inhabitants where he 
was would either have ¢arried it or conducted 
him to our camp. However, I will undertake to 
give your Excellency full satisfaction, as to the 
distances from the different points of attack, 
together with the respective elevations, pro- 
vided you will please to direct the theodo- 
lite and chain; which we took at Stony Point, 
to be sent to us by the dragoon who delivers 
this. I believe the needle is lost; but there 
is more dependence on the limb of the theodo- 
lite, than can possibly be placed on any needle. 

I wish to have the instruments to-morrow, as 
we shall make a grand forage in the vicinity of 
Stony Point, on Thursday, and I can effect 
both at the same time, under cover of the troops. 

Agreeably to your Excellency’s orders, I had 
an interview with Lord Stirling on Friday even- 
ing, and again on Saturday morning, but could 
not be understood as to the position which a 
part of his troops should take in order to cover 
my right and support each other. He was de- 
cidedly of opinion that Paramus, or its vicinity, 
was the most eligible position for that purpose, 





and accordingly marched in full force for that 
post, on Sunday morning; therefore, his trocps 
yet remain about fifteen miles distant from our 
camp. I, was to have met his lordship at Para- 
mus that evening, to consult farther on the oc. 
casion, which I omitted doing on hearing that 
he remained behind at his. former quarters, 
deeming it, as I did, my duty first to secure my 
own corps; which I have accomplished by taking 
a position that effectually guards against a sur. 
prise, and secures a safe retreat in case of ne. 
cessity. As soon as the forage and other busi- 
ness are effected, I shall again wait on him. But 
as he is perfectly acquainted with the country, 
I cannot pretend to advise him; although, as a 
military man, I cannot think that fifteen miles is 
within a proper supporting distance, when the 
situation’ of the enemy, as well as our own, is 
maturely considered. 

Ihave a patrol constantly passing from Storm’s 
to the Dunderburg look-out, so that no move of 
the enemy can take place by land, on this side 
the river, to West Point, which we shall not 
discover, and of which your Excellency may de- 
pend upon the earliest intelligence; but I think 
this is a maneevre rather to be wished than ex- 
pected, as they never will commit themselves to 
the mountains, with the army in front, and this 
corps in the rear, without first attempting us. 

By intelligence from different quarters, [| am 
led to believe that Lord Cornwallis with the 
troops, said to have sailed, are yet on board 
their shipping, in the harbor of New York. 

I am your Excellency’s most obedient and very 
humble servant, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

His Excellency, General WAsHINGTON, 

HEAD eas 
West Point, 6th Oct. 1779. 

Dear Sir,—I received your’s of yesterday, 
last evening. It was entirely owing to the idle- 
ness of the express that the letter, informing 
you of the intended reconnoitring party, did no! 
reach you in time. I send you by the dragoon 
the theodolite taken at Stony Point. - There is 
no chain belonging to it; you must supply that 
deficiency with a rope. 

Paramus was not, in my opinion, the prope! 
position for the whole of Lord Stirling’s foroe, 
nor indeed of any part of it, to answer the pur- 
pose of covering your right flank. I have sinct 
written to his Jordship to take a position thal 
will, in conjunction with the Light Infantry, pre- 
vent the retreat of the enemy from Stony Point 
by land. This I have done upon a possibility 
that Count D’Estang will be able, should he ar 
rive, to run some light ships up the river, ai¢ 
prevent the evacuation by water. ‘ 

His lordship will, 1 presume, by the time this 
reaches you, have so concerted measures Wl 
you as to answer the desired purpose, and hoot 
to yom mutual security. Be pleased to ket? 
the matter of endeavouring to intercept the ga” 
rison a secret. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 

GEO. WASHINGTON, 

General Wayne. 
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Light Infantry Camp, near eer eae 
6th October, 1779. 

My Lord,—I am this moment honoured with 
yours of yesterday, and I will attend your 
Lordship at Paramus on Friday morning. The 
accounts which I have received from different 
quarters correspond with yours, that Count 
D’Estaing is off the coast, and that Lord Corn- 
wallis is actually returned with all the troops 
said to have sailed with him, and now on board | 
the shipping in York harbour. 

The Vulture sloop of war has proved a little 
troublesome to us, I intend to try the effect of 
red-hot shot upon her to-morrow morning. 

Interim, your obedient, 

Lord Sriruinc. ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Light Infantry Camp, 8th October, 1779. 

Dear General,—-You will please to consider 
this as supplementary to my letter of this morn- 
ing, with the enclosed plan of the enemy’s works 
at Stony Point, with the points of attack in case 
of an investiture. 

They have neither bomb-proofs nora maga- 
zine. Their ammunition is kept on board of a 
sloop in rear of the point, except a few rounds for 
their artillery, which are covered by two tents, 
They have one 32 pounder, mounted on the right, 
or north part of the works; one 18 on the left, 
or south side, a few fire-flies, and four 5 1-2 and 
41-2 inch howitzers at intermediate distances be- 
tween the two extremes, where 32 and 18 pound- 
ers are stationed, and in the block-houses. 

I am of opinion, that two 18 and two or three 
12 pounders, on travelling carriages, with two $ 
inch howitzers, will be a sufficiency of artillery to 
reduce this post, as the have given way, 
and fallen in many parts of the works, especial- 
ly the outward redoubt A, which, from the points 
A, B, & E, would soon be reduced, and a lodg- 
ment effected in its rear. A combined attack on 
Verplank’s Point ought to take place at the 
same time, which would drive down the shipping 
and boats. Were two practicable breaches to 
ve effected, and the block-houses demolished, I 
think we could carry the works by storm, with 
great ease, and I am fully of opinion, that the 
breaches may be effected in twenty-four hours, 
alter possessing the advanced work A, which 
will be covered by the points CE. What time 
it will occupy to destroy the bloeck-houses, I can- 
not say; as that depends on a few lucky balls.— 
As to the probability of the enemy’s attempting 
‘0 compel us to raise the siege, your excellency 
can better judge than 1; however, that attempt, 
I should presume, will depend on the arrival or 





Your very obedient servant, 

His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

General WasHING TON. 

Notwithstanding the, arrival of reinforce- 
ments from England, Sir Henry did not make 
any grand attempt on the army of Washington, 
posted on each side. of the Hudson; indeed, he 

ust not venture to attack him, whilst in pos- 
Session of his strong positions on the Highlands, 
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greater part of the troops on York Island, for 
the purpose of placing the works at that place 
in such a condition as to resist the American 
army, in case it should attack them in the ab- 
sence of the detachments which he had contem- 
plated to send suuthwardly, in aid of his troops, 
then earrying on the war in South Carolina and 
Georgia. With this latter view, Cornwallis was 
actually embarked with a strong reinforcement, 
but he was ordered to debark as soon as Sir 
Henry became apprised that a powerful fleet, 
under D’Estaing with 700@ land troops, was on 
the American ceast. This fact also being known 
to the American commander-in-chief, induced 
him to relinquish, at least for the time, his in- 
tention of laying siege to Stony Point, as will 
be discovered from the: following letter:— 
Head Quarters, West Point. 

Dear Sir,—I have your favour of yesterday, 
enclosing a sketch of the bearings and distance of 
the grounds contiguous to Stony Point. It is not to 
our interest to disturb the enemy at that, or any 
other detached post, just now. Under present 
circumstances, we should endeavour to keep 
them as much separated as possible, for if part 
of my plan, recommended to the Count, can be 
carried into execution, we shall put it out of the 
power of the detachments to join the main body. 
I would, therefore, wish that the enemy may be 
lulled into security, rather than alarmed. A 
small time will determine whether those posts, 
or a greater object, shall engage our attention. 

Iam, with great regard, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
General Wayne. GEO. WASHINGTON. 
Heights of Haverstraw, 14th October, 1779. 

Dear General,—The appearance of the num- 
ber of vessels in Haverstraw bay was a little 
exaggerated. There is not the least sign of an 
alteration in the garrison, except that they are 
employed in erecting a magazine. Had not 
your Excellency given a hint, a few days since, 
that you wished to lull, rather than alarm the 
enemy, I should have been tempted, since the 
arrival of the Virginia line, to have asked for 
the artillery | mentioned, which I have ground 
to believe we should have used with effect, or 
obliged the enemy to move up in force, and re- 
linquish every other operation, without much in- 
juring us. General Woodford has taken post 
near Smith’s tavern, about three miles on my 
right, and one mile in the rear of the meeting- 
house. Qur present position gives us perfect 
security, excepting against very superior num- 
bers, and in that case we have a safe retreat.— 
You request a sketch of Stony Point—enclosed 
is the only one which yrs [ have taken @ 
good deal of pains, and incurred some risk te 
determine the respective lines of fire as delineat- 
ed on the plan. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s obedient, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 
Sir Henry, still labouring under an appreten- 
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rous to guard against the ovil consequences of 
such an event, as far as practicable, called the 
aid of the garrison of Stony and. Verplank’s 
Points to his fortifications about New York. On 
the 2ist October, General Wayne addressed the 
Commander-in-chief.— 
Light Infantry Camp, 21st October, ? 
1779. Half after one, P. M. § 

About 10 0’clock last evening, I received in- 
telligence that a number of flat-bottomed boats 
and several vessels were moving up Haverstraw 
bay. The troops were ordered to lay on their 
arms, and several patroles were detached to- 
wards the enemy’s lines to observe their motion, 
the whole concurring ‘that some capital move 
was in agitation, but we could not discover 
whether it was an embarkation or debarkation. 

At twelve o’clock, A. M., I put the troops in 
motion, in order to strike the enemy in flank the 
moment they should pass the morass, and en- 
deavour to enter with them; but all continued 

_very quiet until daylight, when I observed them 
busily employed in embarking their cannon and 
baggage. About 10 o’clock they began to de- 
molish their parapets and fraising on Verplanks, 
but they had not attempted. any thing of that 
sort at Stony Point; they appeared to be wait- 
ing forthe tide of ebb. 

L have sent for General Woodford’s artillery, 
and I am determined to prevent them from de- 
stroying the face of their works at Stony Point. 
They will, probably, burn and blow up the 
block-houses. I shall only keep a Captain’s 
guard at Stony Point until I hear further from 
your Excellency, for be assured the works will 
be in our possession this night. The moment 
we enter them, I shall announce it to you by the 
firing of five cannon, observing the tame of half 
aminute between each gun. 

Interim, Iam your Excellency’s 

Most obdt., and very humble serv’t, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Light Infantry Camp, 22d October, 1779. 
. Dear General,—I received your two favours 
of the 21st, by Dr. Johnston and the express— 
the first at 4 in the afternoon, the latter at 11 
o’clock last evening. 

I did myself the honour to announce to you 
yesterday, the evacuation of Stony and Ver- 
plank’s Points—on which occasion I met your 
idea of caution in taking possession of that post, 
as Lapprehended more danger from the enemy 
after the evacuation, than from any enterprise 
whilst they held those works. At present all is 
quiet, and their shipping out of view. 

Colonel Johnson will inform your Excellency 
of the state of the works; all the block-houses 
are destroyed, with some of the fraising and pa- 
sapets, but the far greater part is perfect, and 
very little of the abbatis injured. 

I only keep a Captain’s guard at Stony Point 
in the day time, and withdraw him at night.— 
As the object which drew us to this position is 
now removed, and the forage chiefly consumed, 
I shall expect your Excellency’s orders to take 

some other post—perhaps the vicinity of Hack- 
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ensack or Acquahenunk bridge may be the most 
proper at present, for unless we forage in that 
quarter, the enemy certainly will do so. 

I am, your excellency’s obedient, 

His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

General WasHINGTON. 

Head Quarters, West Point, 27th October, 1779, 

Dear Sir,—Yours, dated one o’clock this 
morning, reached me at 7. You will probably 
be soon informed more certainly of the real 
strength of the enemy, and what seems to be 
their intention. Should you find it more thana 
forage, you will endeavour to colleet the 
militia lately ordered out, some of whom are, | 
suppose, by this time at their rendezvous at 
Pomptown, and many more undoubtedly at their 
place of battalion rendezvous. 

[ have sent an express to General Sullivan, 
and have directed him to bend his march towards 
Morristown, and to send forward some officers 
to you, to know your situation and that of the 
enemy, that he may, should there be occasion, 
fall lower down than Morristown. There isa 
considerable quantity of forage along the moun- 
tain, and probably a good many cattle; the de- 
struction of the former and the capture of the 
latter, may perhaps be the intention of the 
enemy. We have, likewise, a number of flat 
boats at Middlebrooke. You will attend to 
those several matters, as being, in my opinion, 
most material, and be pleased to keep me 
constantly advised of all occurrences. 

fam, dear Sir, your most obed’t. serv’t. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

PS. You will make use of Baylor’s dragoons, 

if you have not already taken them with you. 
New Bridge, 4th November, 1779. 
9 o’clock, P. “t 

Dear General,—We marched in force to the 
English neighbourhood, on Tuesday morning, 
for the purpose of making a grand forage be- 
tween this place and Bergentown, which we 
have effected without opposition, The troops 
will return to their camp near Paramus this 
evening. 

We found at, and bought off from Winhook 
and Bergen, upwards of one hundred head of fat 
cattle, and a considerable quantity of grain, for 
which { have directed certificates to be given, 
although [ have some suspicionsthat the greater 
part was designed for the enemy, who, from 
every observation I could make, and [ recon- 
noitred them very minutely, I am of an opinion 
that they are preparing for an evacuation; It 
this idea I am joined by most of the field offi- 
cers. A great number of their shipping was at 
the watering place and others falling down. At 
12 o’clock, yesterday, being young flood, a sig 
nal was fixed at that place, when they began to 
unfurl their topsails in order to make room for 
others to water. The person at whose house! 
was, says, they, water in rotation, being space suf- 
ficient for only a part to water at the same 
time; what corroborates the idea of an evacua- 





tion, is, that they had intelligence of our being 
out two days, and, although there are three 
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igrge encampments at and near Fort Washing- 
ton, from which they might, with great ease, 
have thrown over a sufficient number of troops 
to oblige us to repass this bridge, yet they look- 
edon coolly, and suffered us to carry off the 
forage and cattle, which, heretofore, they used 
to count upon as their own. 

Whilst | was at Wihook, a Captain of a ves- 
se], who had made his escape from a prison ship 
the night before last, informed Captain Bowman, 
who had charge of a piquet, that the enemy had 
embarked 12,000 men, said to be destined for 
Georgia, but that the inhabitants were greatly 
apprehensive that a total evacuation was about 
to take place. However, he says that he is 
confident a very great proportion of their troops 
are about to embark; but this I only give as his 
report. I have procured some people who re- 
side in full view of New York and Fort Wash- 
ington, to watch their motions, so that if any 
more should take place you may expect the 
eatliest intelligence. 

Your Exceflency’s most obt. serv’t. 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 
Camp at Acquakeneunk Bridge, ; 
18th November, 1779. 

Dear General,—The false alarm the other day 
prevented Colonel Putnam from executing the 
business upon which he went, and the rascally 
inhabitants have since driven in their cattle 
‘o Powles-hook, except about forty head, which 
were brought off yesterday by Captain Bowman, 
whilst part of the field officers and myself were 
reconnoitring the enemy in the vicinity of Fort 
Washington. We had an idea of striking those 
oi the north side of King’s bridge, by taking 
the advantage of a stormy night and embarking 
on board boats at Chester, falling down with the 
tide, and landing in the rear of their works, and 
entering their encampment, which was of consi- 
derable extent, with fixed bayonets, and after 
settling the business there, to carry the works, 
if practicable; otherwise to pass them, and retire 
by Phillips’ and over Croten bridge: but the 
enemy have foreclosed us in this mancuvre, by 
withdrawing their troops and demolishing Fort 
Independence, and every other work on the 
main, except a redoubt on the ground, known 
by the name of the ‘* Three Trees;’’—facts of 
whieh your Excellency must have received in- 
telligence before this time. They have thrown 
up four rebutments between Laurel hill and the 
North river, in front of Fort Washington, and 
which they have joined together by a strong 
stockade and abbatis. I have received intelli- 
gence of an intended forage by the enemy in the 
English neighbourhood, and that it is to take 
place about the full of the moon. I expect to 
hear more of the matter, of which you shall have 
the earliest notice. 

Interim, your Excellency’s very obedient ser- 
ven, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Heap et 
West Point, 20th Nov. 1779. 

Dear Sir,—I was yesterday favoured with 

your's of the 18th. It would have been a very 
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desirable thing to have wound up the campaign 
by a successful strike upon the enemy before 
they retire within King’s bridge. I have no doubt 
but if, in the course of your enquiries into their 
situatién, the enterprise had been found war- 
rantable, you would have given me information 
before any movements would have been made. 
This, when the execution of a measure of any 
consequence does not depend upon the move- 
ment, is absolutely necessary, and would proba- 
bly have been evidenced in the matter you had 
in contemplation, had it gone on, for I had re- 
solved to attempt the same enterprise, to be ex- 
ecuted in the same manner you mention, by wa- 
ter, by the troops at Verplank’s Point and its 
vicinity. General Howe was down, and sent 
persons into the enemy’s camp, to obtain the 
necessary information, just as they went with- 
in the bridge. I have been thus full to show 
how much depends upon communication, and 
how far two well meant and well concerted 
plans might have defeated each, had we have 
been ignorant of each other’s designs. 

I am, with great regard, dear Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

Brigadier General Wayne. 

Light Infantry Camp, ? 
Second River, 25th Nov. 1779. § 

Dear General,—I was honoured with your fa- 
vour of the 20th inst. the day before yesterday, 
on the margin of the north river, opposite Fort 
Washington, and must conclude that I have 
omitted a word or two in my letter of the 18th 
insi.; but your Excellency has done me justice 
in supposing that I would not attempt any thing 
capital without giving you previous notice, and 
obtaining your permission. Indeed, in this in- 
stance, we could not have effected our designs, 
but without your Excellency’s concurrence, as 
the boats must have been furnished by your 
order; and when I said that we had determined 
to strike the enemy’s camp on the north side of 
King’s bridge, I could have had no other idea 
but by your Excellency’s approbation. All [re- 
gret is, that we had not adopted the plan sooner, 
or that the enemy had delayed a few days longer. 
For be assured that we should have succeeded 
to our most sanguine wishes. 

[ intend to. reconnoitre Staten Island: if any 
thing can be attempted there with a fair pros- 
pect of success, I shall attend your Excellency 
on the occasion. 


Inclosed are the proceedings of a general court 
martial of this corps, on Patrick Obrian. I am 
told that he is an old offender in this way. Whe- 
ther, in this instance, it was from the effects of 
liquor, as the Pennsylvania and Connectieut 
troops had received some state stores the morn- 
ing preceding, or from what other cause I can- 
not say, but some soldiers belonging to these 
states aided in the mutiny, and they have been 
punished in a very exemplary manner,—i. e. by 
receiving from three hundred to five hundred 
lashes per man, which have made ail the other 
boys exceedingly orderly and quiet. Ishould be 
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glad of your Excellency’s determination on Obri- 
an’s sentence, as he has been some time in con- 
finement. 

I did myself the honor of sending you Reving- 
ton’s paper of the 20th, by Captain Jones, of 
Baylor’s dragoons, by which it appears that the 
enemy were not a little elated on the southern 
affair, and have given a hint to Congress, by 
which they ought to profit; i. e. that the term 
for which a great part of our army was enlisted 
is nearly expired, of which I have some ground 
to believe Mr. Clinton means to take an advan- 
tage this winter, otherwise he will certainly leave 
the continent. 

I am your Excellency’s most obedient, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 
HEAD QUARTERS, 
West Point, 27th Nov. 1779. 

Dear Sir,—I find some embarrassment in de- 
eiding on Obrian’s sentence. We do notsee the 
roultiplying of executions produce the effects for 
' which they were intended; and for many rea- 
sons it is not a desirable thing to lose men in 
examples of this kind, unless in case of the most 
apparent necessity. I would be directed in some 
measure by the consequences which a pardon 
might occasion; and if these could not be of any 
consideration, he may be confined for some time, 
under the fear of the punishment sentenced him 
by the court, and then liberated. 

Fort Stannix still remains in our possession, 
without any other attack than what you find in 
the New York papers. 1 had anticipated the 
hint which you have taken notice of, by a very 
full representation on the subject to Congress. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

Brigadier General Wayne. 

So soon as Sir Henry Clinton’s preparations 
fer a movement. had clearly indicated that the 
south was his main object, General Washington 
obtained permission of Congress to detach the 
Virginia line to the aid of the southern army. 
On this occasion he thus addressed General 
Wayne:— 

Heap QuARTERS, ) 
Morris Town, 8th Dec. 1779. § 

Dear Sir,--The troops of the state of Virginia 
being ordered by Congress to Philadelphia, you 
will be pleased to order the officers and men of 
that line, at present with the light infantry, to 
mareh immediately to Philadelphia, where 
they will meet the remainder of the line. Should 
the baggage of any of the officers be with the 
regiments to which ihey properly belong, some 
persons should be sent up, who may see it sent 
forward with the baggage of the line. 

. lam, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON, 
General Wayne, 
The General, who was celebrated for his 
romptness in the execution of every military or 
civil daty which his station imposed on him, re- 
hed:— 
: Light Infantry Camp, 9th Dee. 1779. 
Dear General,—in obedience to your’s of yes 
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terday, Colonel Febiger, with the Virginia ligh: 
infantry, will march to-morrow morning at eight 
o’clock; but, for want of shoes, must Carry a 
great many of his people in wagons. 

There are a considerable number of our men 
totally barefoot, and many more will soon be jn 
the same predicament, unless we receive a Speedy 
supply of this necessary article. It is true, that 
some of the regiments and brigades have for. 
warded a partial supply of clothing, but have 
totally withheld the shoes; perhaps they have 
drawn none, or mean to preserve them until the 
infantry join the line; they also refuse to supply 
men in place of those whose terms of service 
have expired, en the presumption of a speedy 
dissolution of the corps, which idea has also pre- 
vented me from being more pressing, if possible, 
on the occasion. 

Address of the officers of the Virginia Light Infantry, 
to General Wayne, 
Light Infantry Camp, } 
Second River, he 9th, 1778.5 

Dear Sir,--The officers ofthe Virginia line, who 
have had the honour of being commanded by you 
in the Light Infantry, beg leave to return you their 
sincere thanks for the repeated marks of esteem 
and politeness you have expressed towards them. 

They entertain the highest veneration and 
respect for your character, both as a military 
man and a gentleman. 

Under these circumstances, we feel the great- 
est regret, especially at so short a notice, to be 
separated from a corps we love and a General 
we honour. Accept, therefore, dear Sir, those 
sentimenta of our esteem, and believe us, after 
wishing you every future happiness, success, 
and prosperity, to be, with the must cordial af 
fection and respect. 

Your most obedient, and most humble servt:. 
At the unanimous request, and in behalf of the 
Virginia officers in the Light Infantry. 

CHRISTIAN FEBIGER, Colonel. 

The honourable Brigadier 

GENERAL WAYNE. 
Light Infantry Camp, 
Second River, 9th December, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—The approbation of my conduct by 
a corps so respectable as the officers of the Vir- 
ginia Light Infantry, must inevitably afford the 
sincerest pleasure. That attention which they 
are pleased to attribute to politeness, was the 
effect of their own merit, which will always 
ensure the esteem of the General who has the 
honour to command them, 

Permit me, therefore, to return my most grate- 
ful thanks to them and you, Sir, for this mars 
of respect, and believe me to be, with singula! 
esteem, 

Your most obedt. and very humble servt, 

Col. FesiGer, ANTHONY WAYNE. 
For himself and officers of ; 

Virginia Light Infantry. 
Heap QUARTERS, ing 
15th December, 1779. 
Dear Sir,—Yours of yesterday came to hen 
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some gentlemen from Newark, that the fleet had 
certainly sailed—which I find by yours was pre- 
mature. The same account mentioned that a 
sreat number of flat boats and some horse were 
ya board. I would wish you to endeavour to 
ascertain the truth of these circumstances. It is 
probable they are waiting until they are fully 
informed of the situation of the French fieet.— 
| shall immediately send Mr. Pendleton’s letter 
to General Knox. While the enemy remain in 
New York,. there seems a necessity of the 
Light Corps continuing its present position. If 
any of the officers are in want of necessaries, 
which they have not with them, I think they 
had best send for them, as the time of their 
stay below is so very uncertain. 

" Lam, dear Sir, your most obedt. servt, 
Gen’l, WAYNE. GEO. WASHINGTON. 

Light Infantry Camp, 12th December, 1779. 

Dear General,—I have nothing new from the 
enemy but I hourly expect my Mercury. 

WasI to hazard an opinion, it would be, that 

no embarkation will take place until the sun has 
paid his visit to, and on his return from, the 
tropic of Capricorn; because seamen always 
dread the tropical more than the equinoctial 
storms Should Sir Henry Clinton possess those 
talents necessary to constitute a General of so 
powerful an army as he now commands; should 
se have fortitude to bear the calumny of the 
world, and tacitly commit his military character 
6atemporary ——, his business is still to keep 
up the idea of an embarkation until we have 
hutted, sent off our horses, a great proportion 
of our officers absent on furlough, and the term 
f service of a large part of our army expired. 
{ say should he be the General, he would then 
make a rapid push in full force for our debilitat- 
ed camp—where, if he should be unfortunate, he 
cannot sink lower than he already is; but, if suc- 
cessful, his military character will shine with 
some lustre, and put him in a condition to act 
many other quarter, leaving a small garrison 
at New York, as it would require some time 
‘or us to recover our loss, or be in a situation 
‘0 distarb or put them in danger, whilst he 
might ream at large with impunity. 
_ | forgot to mention the deficiency of field of- 
‘cers with this corps, there being only three 
nthe ground exclusive of Major Moore, who 
vas on his way from Philadelphia to camp, 
vhere your Excellency did me the honour to 
all at my quarters, I have detained him ever 
‘ince, to take charge of the two Pennsylvania 
Light Companies that were in Colonel Febiger’s 
regent, which I have annexed to Colonel 
Butler's, until your Excellency’s pleasure is 
Known, 

The shoes have not yet arrived, nor has the 
Maryland line furnished any men in place of 
‘hose whose terms of service are expired. Two 
°T three such nights as the last will give an 
“pening for either us or the enemy to strike, I, 
leréfore, wish the men and shoes, 80 as to be 
tepared for either, 


You will have goodness enough to excuse this 
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freedom, and believe me, in every vicissitude of 
fortune, ready to serve you, with the best service 
of your Excellency’s 

Most obedient and very humble servant, 

His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

General WAsHINGTON. 

Heap QUARTERS, 
Morris Town, 20th Dee. 1779. } 

Dear Sir,—I have been favoured with your 
letter of the 18th. Of the objeets that claim 
the enemy’s attention, it is difficult to determine 
which is their choice. Should circumstances 
prevent them making detachments, or from the 
prosecution of any remote enterprise which they 
may have designed, and their whole force be 
thereby detained in this quarter, such an attempt 
as you have suggested is by no means impro- 
bable. 

The doing of something would become a mat- 
ter of necessity. It would appear, however, that 
much of their present seeming embarrassment is 
owing to the Count, with his squadron, remain- 
ing on our coast. 

I should not have the smallest objection to 
Major Moore’s continuing with you, did not his 
duties in the line of the army, as Brigade Major 
and Brigade Inspector, render his presence here 
indispensable, ‘hat I may be enabled to com- 
plete the field officers in which you are deficient, 
you will be pleased to return the number wan- 
ted, and the lines from which they are to be 
drawn. 

[ have directed an equivalent of men from the 
Maryland troops for those whose time of service 
have expired and left you. The two Pennsyl- 
Vania companies may remain in Colonel Butler’s 
regiment, where you have placed them, at least 
for the present. 


The shoes have not yet reached us, nor is there 
a single pair in the store. Iam not less anxious 
than you are to have the men speedily furnished 
with this article, and shall give you notice the 
moment they arrive. Our situation with respect 
to provision or flour is nowise preferable to 
your’s. Nothing is left undone to bring forward 
a proper supply: till this can be effected, you 
must eke out your quota with as much parsimo- 
ny as possible. ° 

I am, dear Sir, your obedient and humble 
servant, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 
Second River, 21st Dec. 1779. 

Dear General,—Last Saturday a considerable 
number of transports fell down to Red Hook, 
and on Sunday morning, about ten o’clock, they 
weighed anchor and fell lower; but whether 
there were any troops on board, or whether they 
went further down than the Narrows, the infor- 
mant cannot tell, as he could not possibly pass 
to New York on account of the ice. He has 
since gone over with another to Staten Island, 
from whom I expect to hear either this night or 
in the morning. 

I am just setting off for Bergen: the rivers are 
all fast as far as Powles Hook. If an attempt 
against that post should be deemed advisable, 
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we cannot stir for want of clothing, but more 
particularly for want of shoes, of which article 
two-thirds of our people are totally destitute ,— 
which circumstance almost disqualifies us for 
either offemce or defence in this inclement season. 

The Brigade Quarter Master is now, and has 
been absent some days, in order to procure a 
supply; but I have not learned, as yet, his suc- 
cess. I am sorry to say that our prospects of a 
competent supply of provisions is very gloomy; 
which, together with our other wants, renders 
the situation of the troops extremely distressing. 
However, it is our duty to cast a veil over the 
worst, and only show the best side of the pic- 
ture; and should matters become more despe- 
rate, we can at all events feed ourselves. 

Your Excellency’s very obedient servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

P. S. Just as I closed this address, I was ho- 
nored with your’s of yesterday, and sincerely re- 
gret our mutual privations. Since my writing 
last, Lieutenant Colonel Hay has joined us. [I 
understand that Major Hull and Major Steward 
are on their return. There will then be want- 


ing one Lieutenant Colonel from the Massachu- 
sett’s line, for Colonel Putnam’s regiment.— 
One Lieutenant Colonel from the Connecticut 
line, for Colonel Meigs, and one field officer 
from the Pennsylvania line, for the two compa- 
nies that were with Febiger. 

Light Infantry Camp, ; 


Second River, 23d Dec. 1779. 

Dear General,—The intelligence which Colo- 
nel Butler brings from Amboy, which place he 
left at twelve o’clock this day, is, that 137 sail 
of shipping lay at anchor in Sandy Hook bay, at 
80’clock this morning; between that time and the 
hour he departed, 102 sail had weighed anchor 
and gone to sea, among which was one very 
large armed ship, with a flag at her foretop, 
supposed to be Admiral Arbuthnot’s;—that 35 
sail of ships yet remained in the bay, the chief 
part of which had been there several days, with 
their topmasts struck; but they were ali hoisted 
this morning, and every thing in perfect readiness 
for sailing, and that many of them appeared ves- 
sels of force: one of them, said to be Sir George 
Collier’s, had a broad pendant at her maintop 
mast head: the fleet steered eastward. 


In addition to this, Captain Gibbons, who has 
just returned from Powles Hook, says, that he 
counted 28 sail of large ships falling through the 
Narrows, between two and three o’clock this 
afternoon. ‘The probability therefore is, that 
the 102 sail mentioned by Colonel Butler, forms 
the first division, under Admiral Arbuthnot, and 
the 28, with the 35 sail at the Hook, which will 
probably be joined by some more from the se- 
eond division, or the Cork fleet under Sir George 
Collier. 

I have no certain account of the number of 
troops on board, but I expect every hour to be 
informed. Two prisoners report 10,000, under 
Sir Harry Clinton. I am your Excellency’s 
obedient, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

His Excellency, General WasHinGron. 
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Light Infantry Camp, Second River, 
26th Dec. 1779, 6 o’clock, P. M. 

Dear General,—I have just returned from a 
position where I distinctly counted 110 saij of 
vessels standing out of the Hook to sea, 100 and 
upwards of which were large ships. 

The first view which I had was about one o’- 
clock, when I could only discover six, which 
appeared at a great distance out, and I soon lost 
sight of them; they probably were the rear of a 
greater number. At half after 1 the others began 
to come in view from their anchoring ground, 
in Sandy Hook bay; and at three o’clock, P. M. 
104 sail more were out at sea, which, with the 
other six, make the 110, two of which fell down 
from New York about one o’clock. 

The moon cursers, in the vicinity of Bergen 
Point, have stopped my Mercuries twice, and 
thereby prevented me obtaining that authentic 
intelligence I could wish; but a person who left 
New York the day before yesterday, informs me 
that between 10 and 13000 troops have embark- 
ed, with the chief part of the horse; among 
others, Lord Cathcart’s legion. 

Sir Harry Clinton commands in person, and it 
is confidently asserted that Major General James 
Patterson supplies his place in this department. 

These are the objects mentioned, viz: Chesa- 
peake Bay, and Norfolk, in Virginia, as a tena- 
ble position, also Charleston, South Carolina. 

I hope about Tuesday or Wednesday next to 
give your Excellency a more particular account, 
as to the number of troops, &c: The sailing oi 
the fleet is certain. 

I am your most obedient and very humble 
servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

His Excellency, General WAsHINGTON. 

Heap QUARTERS, ? 
Morris Town, Dec. 28, 1779. § 

Dear Sir,—I have received your favour of the 
26th, mentioning the sailing of the second fleet. 
General Parsons sends me intelligence, by which 
it appears that this fleet contained the long-talk- 
ed of embarkation. 

As there is now hardly any probability that 
any thing will be attempted here in the course 
of the winter, it is unnecessary to keep the men 
under your command any longer in their present 
disagreeable situation. The sooner, therefore, 
that they can return to their respective reg'- 
ments the better. You will detach the Massa- 
chusetts troops to the Highlands, and march the 
rest to this camp. 

Before the separation of the corps, I beg the 
favor of you to present my warmest thanks to the 
officers and men, and to assure them that I have 
a high sense of the real gallantry and good con- 
duct of the former, and of the bravery and fide 
ty of the latter. 


With pleasure I add to this testimony, tha! 


your own conduct, on every occasion, has justr 


fied the confidence which induced me to appo!™! 

you to the command, am 
Iam, with great regard, your most obedien 

servant, GEO, WASHINGTON. 
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p. 8. You will be pleased to give General Ir- 
yine, who is at Westfield, notice of your depar- 
ture, that, in case it is necessary, he may re- 
place the guards heretofore kept by yourself, or 
change the disposition of his own. 

Brigadier General Wayne. 

Light Infantry Camp, ; 
Second River, Dec. 31st 1779. 

Sir,—In behalf of the officers of Artillery, I 
am to assure you that it is with the greatest re- 
luctance they view the approaching period of a 
separation from the command of a general, 
whose particular attention and politeness to them 
demand their most grateful acknowledgments. 

Your conduct and acknowledged good cha- 
racter as an Officer and gentleman, must ever 
meet with the approbation of those who have 
the honour of serving under you; and, although 
a separation will now take place, yet to look 
forward, we have a hope that, at a future day, 
we shall again be happy enough to meet with 
that general, who we are confident will lead us 
on to glory, and crown us with honour. 

Iam, with the gentlemen of the corps, 
Your most obedient servant, 
JAMES PENDLETON. 

Commanding Light Artillery—at the unani- 
mous request of the officers. 

Honourable Brigadier General WAYNE. 

Address of the Officers in the Light Infantry. 
Light Infantry Camp, ; 
Second River, Ist Jan. 1780. 

Sir,—The close of the campaign, and the dis- 

solution of the corps, necessarily calls us from 
under your immediate command, and in justice 
to our own feelings, we beg leave to tell you, 
that our experience of your abilities as an off- 
cer, has justly gained you that confidence es- 
sentially necessary to ensure success in military 
operations. The uniform politeness and atten- 
tion you have paid to all, has endeared you to 
every individual under your command, and has, 
ina great measure, been the means of preserv- 
ing a perfect unanimity and harmony, seldom 
‘een in a corps formed by detachments from 
citerent states. 
Be assured, sir, this does not proceed from 
‘te common motives of adulatory address, but 
Sdictated by the warmest sentiments of grati- 
ude, from a conviction that we are eminently 
indebted to your care, for the happiness we have 
enjoyed through the course of this campaign. 

Weare, with the highest respect, esteem and 

wwecion, Your most obedient servants, 
R. PUTNAM, Col. L. F. 
RICHARD BUTLER, Col. L. F. 
ALBERT CHAPMAN, Major, 
Commandant, &c. 
Signed at the unanimous request of the offi- 
cers in the Light ([nfantry. 
Light Infantry Camp, ; 
Second River, Ist Jan, 1780. 
Gentlemen,—The pleasure which I experi- 
tice in the approbation of my conduct, gives a 
“usation which words cannot express. 
The unanimity, mutual confidence and friend- 
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ship, which, at this period of the war, so con- 
spicuously pervade a corps formed by detach- 
ments from different states, must produce a con- 
viction to the world, that we are not to be con- 
quered by disunion, nor forced from the field 
but. by superior numbers. 

The esteem and affection which you are pleas- 
ed to express for me, is truly reciprocal, and it 
is with sincere pleasure I acknowledge, that by 
your good conduct and example, this corps-has 
acquired the distinction which it now holds. 

The dissolution of a body of troops, with 
which I have enjoyed so great a share of happi- 
ness, would give me much pain, was I not confi- 
dent that those sentiments, which have so firmly 
united the American Light Infantry, whilst em- 
bodied, will not diminish by a temporary sepa- 
ration. Permit me, therefore, to wish you an 
easy and a pleasant march, and a joyful meet- 
ing with your friends and brother officers, in the 
line of the army, and to assure you that I am, 
with much esteem, 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Colonels Purnam and Burier, Major 
CHuapman, and the other Officers of the Light 
Infantry. 

Hanover, 7th Jan. 1780. 

My dear General,—I was honoured with 
yours, of the 28th ultimo; and om the 2d inst., 
the light corps was dissolved, and took up the 
line of march, to join the respective regiments, 
after the enclosed order having been read at the 
head of each battalion. 


The distinguished and honourable manner in 
which you have more than onee mentioned my 
name to Congress, and your very polite appro- 
bation of my conduct, during the course of this 
campaign, must be a very pleasing and rich re- 
ward to an officer, whose only merit is, that of 
having used his best endeavours to do his duty, 
and carry the orders of his General into execu- 
tion. 

In addition to my verbal request for a com- 
mand in the light corps, when it shall be re-or- 
ganized, I beg to be employed on every occa- 
sion in which your Excellency may think me 
worthy of trust, either as a volunteer, or in any 
other character that you may deem most con- 
ducive to the benefit of the service, and to be- 
lieve ine, with the truest esteem, 

Your very affectionate and most 
Obedient humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 
His Excellency, General WasuHinaron. 

It is regretted that the order which Genera} 
Wayne mentions in the above letter, is not to be 
found among his papers; no doubt, it was such a 
one as fully announced to the corps of light in- 
fantry the request contained in the comman- 
der-in-chief’s letter of the 28th of Dec. 

As soon as Sir Henry was absolutely assured 
that the French fleet had sailed from the con- 
tinent of America, he personally embarked at 
New-York, with a very strong detachment; and 
on the 26th of Dec., as mentioned in General 
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Wayne’s letter of that date, proceeded under 
convoy of Admiral Arbuthnot, for South Caro- 
lina. 

The garrisons on York Island, and their de- 
pendencies, being considerably weakened, in 
consequence of this movement, General Wash- 
ington resolved to make powerful efforts to take 
the earliest advantage of the circumstance— 
he therefore made arrangements to surprise the 
British troops, amounting to one thousand two 
hundred men, who, as yet, had not been with- 
drawn from Staten Island. 

Brigadier General William Irvine, who com- 
manded in that neighbourhood, was requested 
by the commander-in-chief, to inform himself of 
the state of the enemy on the Island, and of its 
communication with other posts, &c. This gal- 
lant and faithful officer, ‘* whose brigade had 
fully shared all the miseries and privations of 
the campaign of 1779,’’ and at this inclement 
season was suffering much, on account of both 
clothing and provisions, most cheerfully pro- 
ceeded to the execution of the task assigned him. 

The General, after having personally recon- 
noitred as far as practicable, and from intelli- 
gence obtained by other means, he reported to 
the commander-in chief, that it was entirely 
practicable to cross over on the ice from Jersey 
shore to Staten Island; and that from informa- 
tion received, the communication from the lat- 
ter place, both to York and Long Island, was 
** extremely difficult, if not impracticable.’’ 


Immediately after this report, the comman- 
der-in-chief made his final arrangements for the 
enterprise. He ordered the detached corps to 
be moved down in sleds and to join General 
Irvine. When the troops were concentrated 
their number amounted to 2,500 of whom Lord 
Stirling, as Major General, took the command-in- 
chief. The night of the 14th January, 1780, was 
decided on for the surprise; and the troops ad- 
vanced towards the werks for the purpose of its 
execution, but unfortunately a communication 
contrary to the intelligence received by General 
Irvine was still kept open between the Island 
and New York, and the instant that the ap- 
proach of the Americans was discovered, a boat 
was dispatched to New York, giving informa- 
tion of the fact. The strength of the fortifica- 
tions being greater than what had been supposed, 
and the time which must necessarily ‘have been 
occupied in reducing them, together with the 
facility that a superior force might, in the mean 
time, have been sent to the aid of the garrison, 
induced Lord Stirling and General Irvine to 
commence a retreat, which was secured with 
but little loss. The rear of the detachment gal- 
lantly received and repulsed a charge of British 
eavalry, but owing to their defective protection 
against the extremely severe weather, some of 
the American troops were frost-bitten, and also 
a few were taken prisoners. 

A few weeks previously to this expedition the 
following correspondence occurred between 
Generals Irvine and Wayne, on the subject of 
clothing, &c. 


g 





Camp near Morristewn, } 
December 10th, 1779. § 

Dear General,—After a tedious and severe 
march, we.are at length huddled in heaps here 
The Virginia line marches this day or to-morrow. 
for Philadelphia, thence it is presumed to Caro- 
lina—this is said to be by a special resolution 
of the honourable Congress. This day a bri. 
gade of wagons arrived with part of our clothing, 
The clothier says the remainder will be up in a 
few days. We are hard set to get a place to 
store the materials; materials I say, beeause 
they are yet to be put together, at least overalls 
and waistcoats. This is a villanous part of the 
country for houses; if we can procure them, we 
shall be obliged to occupy a great many with 
our tailors, for the purpose of making up the 
waistcoats and overalls. The clothier informs. 
that there are 2000 coats for the whole hine 
ready made, and about as much cloth as will 
make 500, which I believe is all that we are to 
expect for the ten regiments. The officers 
clothing is all packed up in separate bundles, the 
name of the owner on each—it is further said, 
that each bundle contains cloth and trimmings 
for one complete suit, three shirts and stocks, 
even washed and ironed; one pair of silk, and 
one pair of worsted hose; a pair of boots, or 
three pair of shoes—-and what think you of it, 
one elegant beaver hat? Not a single hat ye, 
for the poor men, which is a c-———d thing; they 
all look like scare-crows. We are going on 
pretty well with the hutting business; though 
this is only the third day since we began: some 
regiments have near a mile to haul their logs.— 
Things wear a poor aspect, little or no forage, 
provisions scarce, &c. &c. 

If the overalls and waistcoats were made, they 
ought to be put on instantly, as the men are 
quite naked; but this is out of the question, asi 
will require many weeks to make them. | be- 
lieve the coats are better off, until the huts are 
completed; but this I hope will be done before 
the arrangements of distribution can be made, 
as the rear of the wagons is not further than 
Trenton. 

When shall we have the pleasure of seeing 
you here. As soon as all are covered I meant 
ask leave of absence for a few weeks. I hope 
things will be got into a channel for making the 
poor fellows comfortable in about fifteen days 
when I shall make application, &c. 

There is, undoubtedly, great occasion for 
some person to proceed to Pennsylvania av¢ 
stimulate our assembly, if not to fill the reg 
ments, at least to recruit as many men as W!! 
keep us up to what we now are. 

1 am, dear General, your sincere friend, 
And most humble servant, 
General Wayne. WM. IRVINE. 
Light Infantry Camp, ? 
Second River, 14th December, 1779. 3 

My dear Sir,—I was favoured with yours ° 
the 10th per George, and am pleased at the 
prospect of once more clothing our officers 4 
soldiers. I must acknowledge the latter wou 
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make a better appearance, had they a sufficien- 
cy of hats; but as Congress do not seem to think 
this an important, much less a necessary part of 
uniform, they mean to leave us uniformly bare- 
headed, as well as bare-footed, and if they find 
we can bare it tolerably well in the two ex- 
tremes, perhaps they may try it in the centre. 

It is dificult to discover the intentions of the 
enemy; they have every thing in perfect readi- 
ness for a very considerable embarkation, but 
none has yet taken place. However, if Iam 
not greatly deceived, you may expect a very 
active and distressing winter’s campaign, either 
against this army or the Southern States. 

My situation is such that I cannot go to see 
you, or probably Mr. British may pay a visit in 
my absence. Will you, therefore, be so obliging, 
with three or four other honest fellows, as to 
come and pass a day or two with us. You will 
find a piece of beef, a bed, a little poor wine, and 
a very sincere welcome from your 

Affectionate friend, 
And humble servant, 

General InvinE. ANTHONY WAYNE. 

The excessive severity of the winter, and the 
want of men, money, clothing, and subsistence, 
prevented the American commander-in-chief 
from any further important attempt against his 
adversaries. The one which has just been men- 
tioned, excited much alarm, and occasioned them 
to adopt strong precautionary measures against 
a recurrence of the kind. 

The American army during the winter, was 
so disposed of as greatly to circumscribe the 
British in foraging, and as they were locked out 
by the ice from water communications, they suf- 
fered extretnely, especially for provisions and 
fuel; in many other respects the American army 
endured greater hardships. 

The campaign of 1779 exhibited little more 
than a scene of successive disasters;—if it were 
enlivened by a few brilliant strokes, they were 
but coruscations which rendered yet more visible 
the gloom by which the American arms were 
actually surrounded, without the means of dis- 
pelling it. Neither the illustrious Commander- 
in-chief nor his gallant army was in fault. Had 
Congress and the individual States timely listen- 
ed to the counsels of the great and good Wash- 
ington, the republic would have reposed in peace 
probably, before the close of that year. It was 
not so destined: she had more battles to fight: 


more chastisement to endure; and, as a very dis- 


tinguished civilian of the day said, in a letter to 
General Wayne, immediately after Count D’Es- 
taing sailed from Savannah to the West Indies 
—* We must work out our own salvation: and [ 
Say it without irreverence, you, my dear Gene- 
ral, and our army, will aid in the accomplish- 
Ment of it, without ** fear and trembling.”’ 

The command of General Wayne having cens- 
ed, iN consequence of the corps of Light Infan- 
try rejoining their respective lines, he therefore, 
having taken an affectionate leave of the Com- 
mander-in-chief and his brother officers, repaired 
to the seat ef government, and immediately re- 
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commenced his exertiens in stimulating the 
councils of the nation, especially those of his 
native State, in behalf of our suffering soldiery 
—a scene which commenced with the opening, 
and only closed with the termination of the re- 
volutionary war. 

This memoir will not exhibit, as in the pre- 
ceding winter, any of General Wayne’s address- 
es to the constituted authorities of his country; 
they would be a repetition of much similar mat- 
ter, although more full and impressive. It is 
safficient to say, that he remitted nothing of his 
former zeal and exertions in behalf of that cause 
which he had so much at heart. 

D4 Le cen tarred: 
—_—— 


WHARTON HOUSE. 


This celebrated mansion was built many years 
prior to the Revolutionary cortest, but at what 
particular date we have not been able to ascer- 
tain. It was erected for Charles Wharton, in 
possession of whose descendants it has continu- 
ed until about four years since, when it was-pur- 
chased by the Corporation of the City of Phila- 
delphia, and appropriated as an Asylum for Infant 
Orphans, ‘The number of these now receiving 
the benefits of the institution is very considera- 
ble. 

‘The building is situated at the corner of Fifth 
and Prime streets. Itis an ancient and venerable 
looking two-story mansion, the appearance of 
which will be better understood from a view of 
the opposite print, than any description we have 
it in our power to furnish. 

Wharton House is the building selected by 
the British officers, while in Philadelphia, as the 
most appropriate for the exhibition of their fa- 
mous Mischianza. This, it will be remember- 
ed, was a splendid entertainment given to Sir 
William Howe, prior to his departure for Eng- 
land. A grand regatta began the amusements. 
This consisted of three divisions, made up of 
galleys, barges and flat-boats, having on board 
the principal officers of the army, and a large 
number of ladies. The company embarked at the 
northern extremity of the city, and proceeded 
down the river amid the shouts of thousands of 
spectators who were assembled on the wharves, 
as far as the Old Fort, where the disembarka- 
tion took place, under a salute of seventeen guns 
from the ship Roebuck. 

When the company reached the shore, they 
approached a magnificent pavilion prepared for 
the ladies, in the centre of a large piece of 
ground, railed in, and forming a kind of circus 
for the purpose of exhibiting a species of enter- 
taininent not performed since the days of Chi- 
valry. Seven white knights completely armed, 
attended by their squires and pages, enter the 
lists as the champions of the blended ruse. After 
parading the field and saluting the pavilion, 
their herald proclaims by sound of trumpet, that 
the white knights are ready to prove, by dint of 
arms, that theif mistresses are the fairest the 
world can produce; a second trumpet now 
sounds, and a herald advancing on the part of 
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seven black knights, insists upon the superior 
beauty of the ladies of the burning mountain. 
The challenge is given and accepted. The 
champions appear. The contest began with a fu- 
rious attack with lances, followed by a discharge 
of pistols, and succeeded by a charge sword in 
hand. Through the interposition of a stranger 
knight, the dispute is amicably compromised. 
A grand procession now began through the tri- 
umphal arch, which was highly decorated with 
emblematical figures. ae 

The Knights, one of each party riding to- 
gether, form themselves and their attendants 
into a lane through which the company passed 
to the house prepared for their reception. This 
part of the entertainment afforded the most sen- 
sible satisfaction to the spectators, for beside 
the novelty of the scene, the dresses of the com- 
batants were in the highest style of elegance; 
and joining the dance in them afterwards had a 
most pleasing effect. Soon after tea the dances 
began; and about 9 o’clock the fireworks, 
which were very grand—and played off with 
uncommon success.—At 11 o'clock the banquet- 
ing room was thrown open, into which the com- 
pany entered, preceded by the Knghts and 
Squires leading in their favourite damsels. It 
was the unanimous opinion of all present, that 
the appearance exceeded the most sanguine ex- 

tien, but the ladies in particular attracted 
the attention of this illustrious assembly, being 
dressed in superb habits, after the Turkish man- 
ner.—The temporary building erected on this 
occasion was about two hundred feet in length, 
with a vaulted roof covered with canvas 
painted in festoons, and illuminated by a pen- 
dant row of chandeliers from the ceiling and 
girandoles on each side. A prodigious number 
of curiously ornamented mirrors were judicious- 
ly disposed in such a direction as to reflect to 
theigreatest advantage the natural as well as 
the artificial beauties with which this splendid 
apartment was graced. 

The appearance of the twenty-four negro wait- 
ers, fancifully habited, ranged in order and 

forming the submissive grand salam as the 
Beis passed by, had an admirable effect. No- 
thing could equal the elegance of the whole 
collation but the order and regularity with 
which it.was conducted. In short, the powers 
of description are too languid to do justice to the 
whole of this singular entertainment, in which 
British taste was only aided by British muni- 
ficence: 

At the-close of the entertainment a Herald 
approached the pavilion where the General and 
the ladies were, and presenting a crown of jaurel, 
delivered the following lines: 

« Mars, conquest plum’d, the Cyprian Queen disarms, 
And victors vanquisb’d, yield to beauty’s arms.’ 
Which was to have been followed by a long po- 
etic address (supposed to be from the pen of 
Andre) but was omitted out of delicacy to the 
General, probably to spare his blushes, but they 
disregraded those of the ladies, when they 
stigmatised them as fair ** Cyprians.’* 
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GIRARD’S BANK. 

This building was originally occupied by the 
Bank of the United States. It was commenced 
in 1795, and completed in 1798. This was the 
first public building ever erected in Philadelphia 
with portico and pillars. It isa square structure, 
ninety-six feet in front and seventy-two feet 
deep. The east front, on Third street, consists 
of six columns, the angle pair being coupled. 
The front wall extends beyond the Portico in 
two wings, and is ornamented with pilasters — 
The columns, which are of the Corinthian order, 
are of marble, and fluted; the front of the build. 
ing is also of marble. The cornice and pediment 
are of wood work, highly enriched. The tym. 
panum is decorated with the American eagle. 
The front is said to be nearly a copy of the 
Dublin Exchange. The sides and rear walks are 
of brick, and, excepting the four external walls 
and the vaults, the entire structure is of wood. 
The roof is covered with copper. 

The capital of this Bank is supplied by the 
wealthy individual whose name it at present 
bears. The building is situated in Third be. 
tween Chesnut and Walnut streets. Mr. Girard 
commenced his operations in 1812. His cashier 
is Joseph Roberts, Esq. 


—s>— 
PRIZE POEM—Written for the Casket. 


MY PENCIL. 


*uls but faney’s sketch.” 


MARY LEA. 


The tale of the Mysterious Wreck is still re- 
membered by a few of the oldest inhabitants of 
Maryland and Virginia, as one of lively interes! 
in the vicinity of the sea coast, though scarcely 
a survivor now remains to point out the spot 
where this calamity took place. 





The tempest pass'd—the mighty sca 
Had sunk into tranquillity 

Upon Virginia’s shore— 

Ani from the glowing eastern sky, 
The sum, in all his majesty, 

Sh ne that wide ocean o’er; 
Gidiig each wave that rose and fell, 
With murmur low and gentle swell 
Sparkling, the eddy ing tide louk’d fair, 

Aad beautiful, and bright; 

But the lovely morn that open’d there, 

Had chas’d a cheerless night, 


The scene how chang’, since midnight’s veil 
Hung over earth and sea; 
Oh! who shall tell of that night of wail, 
When the spirit of storms held revelry; 
From the angry wave 
What pow’r could save 
The helpless sailor boy! 
As he knelt to pray’r, 
What hope was there! 
Ah! lust, lost, sailor boy! 


Hubert de Lacey pac’d 
. The beach at early dawn; 
He leoked upon the waste 
Of waters—and he fel forlorn 
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-And desolate—for he had lost 
Beneath those waves, five moons before, 
In view of their own native shore, 
His wife and only daughter.. 
He saw on the billows the life-boat tost, 
And his all of life within her— 
Of what would he have giv’n to win her, 
And his darling child, from that treacherous water! 
Alas! the white sea foam 
Engulph’d them all before him; 
His heart was bursting, as to his home 
In trantic grief they bore him. 


And whither have his footsteps stray’d? 
And what is he mnsing o’er?— 

The wreck of a gallant vessel laid 
By tempest waves on shore. 


To the fragment of a shatter’d mast 
Three human forms are lash’d ; 
*I' was but to breathe their last 
In agony, 
As the salt waves o’er them dash’d. 
All around betokens misery 
And woe, and dreadful death: 
But, lo! a stifled moan beneath, 
As of an infant’s dying breath, 
Arrests lone Hubert’s ear. 
One moment more, and he is there, 
Beneath the riven deck; 
And what he beholds within that wreck 
Hath fill’d him with wond’ring fear. 


Upon the cold, damp floor, 
A female form expiring lay— 
“My child, my child?’—one struggle more 
*T was all that heaven would have her say. 
An infant to her bosom clung, 
But the fount of life was dry; 
The tear stood big in Hubert's eye, 
And his heart with pain and sorrow wrung. 


And hath it breath’d its last, 
That suffering innocent? 
And with its mother’s spirit pass’d 
To Heaven’s eternal blessedness! 
Hush! ’tis a v hisp’ring sigh, bespeaking less 
Of life than death—to Hubert’s heart it went, 
As he took the dying child, to bear 
It to his home; 
And pray’d that Heav’n its life would spare, 
And he would love it as his own. 


And why should the infant live? Oh! why 
Remain amid this world of woe? 
Beiter to smile in yonder sky 
A cherub, than reign a queen below. 
An infant’s death! ’tis like a flower, 
That, springing in desert rude and drear, 
Is txken thence to love’s own bower, 
To bloom in beauty there. 


“Mother,” said Hubert, “ take the ehik, 
And rear it as mine own; ; 
From death this blossom [’ve beguil’d, 
Like me °tis left alone 
In this wide world! 
Sweet flow’r of love, live, live for me, 
And { will be a shield to thee, 
When sorrow’s shafts are hurl’d.”* 


What but a mother’s tenderness, 
Watehful and true, with fond earess, 
Can soothe a dying infant’s pain : 








Nay —who but a mother best ean teil, 
When our young being droops, the spell 
That wins it back to life again. 


And thus the infant by such care 
Reviv’d, and breathed again the air 

Of Heav’n, and on her kind deliv’rer smil’d ; 
Ani grew in statore and in beauty so, 
Thet Hubert’s heart would often glow 
With fond delight, forgetting how 

He lost his own sweet child. 


Now, on the wreck no trace was found, 
(Such fell destruction reign’d around, ) 
Of anght to tell that vessei’s home, 
Or whither she was wont to ream— 
All, all was lost; no being save 
The child, but met a wat’ry grave, 
Or dil upon the wreck. 
Full many a sigh, from bosom true, 
Were giv’n for that lost, gallant crew, 
Who late so gaily trode her deck. 


But on the infant’s vest were borre 

Characters that faintly told 
Of kindred—but the garment torn, 

Would fragment only of a name unfold : 
That fragment * Many Lea****” reveal’d— 
The rest was all conceal’d; 

Such was high Heaven’s deeree. 
So Hubert, as he press’d her to his bosom, 
Lov’d the beauteous op’ning blossom, 

And nam’d her, what could he else, but Mary 


Lea. 
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The moon in her beauty is sailing away, 
O’er Atluntic’s broad sea, and Lyuhaven’s fair bay; 
And the summer breeze plays o’er the silver-deck’d 
wave, 
As it rises, the shore of Virginia to lave. 
O, lovely the sight, 
When the queen of the night 
Smiles sweetly the bosom of ocean upon ; 
' And fair is the scene 
Where that mirror of green 
Refleets the rude cliff when the twilight’s begun. 


And the sammer breeze plays on the brow of a maid, 
Who to Lynhaven’s water by moonlight hath stray’d; 
And it parts the dark ringlets of him who hath gone 
With that maiden, to wander the sea shore upon. 
Oh! constant and true as love's own dewy star, 

Are the fair Mary Lea and young Arthur Dunbar. 


“ Nay, Mary, why that frequent sigh, 
As though it sprung from misery; 
Methinks that thou, | know not why, 

Art all the world to me. 
I would not give one moment thus 
To press thee to my bosom, 
For every hour since I first 
Knew kindred, but not thee, 
Virginia’s fairest blossom.” 


* Arthur’—and as the maid began, 
Her soft blue eyes with tear-drops ran, 
*¢ My Arthur, little can’st thou tell 
The feelings that my bosom swell, 
When e’er I think how cruelly 
My fate will still the love deny 

Of parent, sister, brother! — 
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. Nay, ehide me not, thou know’st thou art 
As dear as either to my heart, 
More I conld not love another! — 
Yet when I know that all unknown, 
And nameless, even 10 those L love, 
I pass life’s flowing streamlet down— 
O must it not my sorrow move!” 


Arthur smil’d upon the maid, 

Then took her ily hand and said— 

** Nay—but my Mary knows that soon, 

Before shall wane yon silver moon, 
She will not nameless be— 

And dearer far than all beside, 

Let joy, or ill, or what betide, 
Will she then be to me.” 


** Ah! me,” said Mary, ‘ oft my heart 
Upbraids me for that promise made, 

Though welll know with thee to part 

For ever ” and she paus’d, then said, 
Or falter’d ** why should Arthur wed 

With one, he knows not whom— 
Arthur, whose very name would be 
Passport to love, or chivalry 

Wheree’er he chane’d to roam— 

And then to meet the cold disdain 

Of those who mingle in the train 
Of life in high degree— 

Better perhaps for each that thou 

Would give me back my maiden vow, 
And wed not with lone Mary Lea!’’— 


Dunbar a moment cast his eye 
Upward, to where the deep blue sky 
Embosom’d the silver moon, 
Then on his Mary look’d a space, 
While on his manty brow and face, 
His heart’s emotions shone;— 
** Give back thy vow !—why weli hath said 
The bard of Avon’s willow shade, 
How wayward is this love!— 
Mary, by yon orb above 
That seems now chiding thee for this, 
I would not yield my promis’d bliss, 
‘Fhough rank and fortune, kindred,— ail 
Should be the price, I still would call 
My Mary wife—and grateful be 
To Heav’n, who gave me Mary Lea.” 


Just as he spoke, there wander’! by 

- An haggard form whose vacant eye 
Was fix’ on nothingness— 

A maniac, whose wan, wither’d brow 

Told but of leogthen’d age and woe, 
And alia maniac’s wretchedness. 


*Tis meet to say it was but late 
She came from Eurepe’s shore-— 
The old and craz’d but faithtul Kate, 
Still clung to her lov’d master’s fate, 
Aud eross’d with him the broad sea o’er. 


Full suddenly she turn’d and gaz’d 

Upon the maiden, who, amaz’d, 
Caught ber dear Arthur’s arm— 

Trembling, the maniac’s phreuzicd look, 

But ill could that young maiden brook, 
For seem’d it fraught with harm. 


‘© What meanst thou?’’—thus young Arthur 
spoke, 
When a peal of frantic laughter broke 
From the madden’d form before them, 
And still she look’din Mary’s face, 
Aud laugh’d and gaz’d, with wild grimace, 
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Then pointed to the dark blue sez, 
And then to the Heav’n o’er them:— 
*© Woman away!—e’er that thou be 
The cause of ill to Mary Lea :"— 
“To Mary what?—to Mary who?” 
Yell’d out the maniac as she drew 
From her bosom a simple broach 
That fasten’d her “kerchief rude— 
Then beckon’d Arthur to approach :-— 
His high amazement who shat! tell, 
When the moon’s light on the pieture fell, 
And his Mary’s features there he view", 


** Strange being! —who, and whenee, art thou, 
And whither dost thou roam?”— 
Returving phrenzy fill’d the brow 
Of the maniac, as her unknown home 
She turn’d, perchance, to seck— 
Convsulsively, another yell 
Ot fiendish laughter, told the spell 
‘That seem’d her heart to break. 


Seem’d !—aye, alas! for that poor wretch 
The chord of life its utmost stretch 
Had giv’n—it could na more!— 
Lo! how she reets—and sinks to the earth, 
Young Arthur hath flown to her--can it be 
death? 
Or is it but sleep hath her eye-lids come o'er! 


She awnkes—’tis an effort, but all, all in vain— 

By the beach of Lynhaven she’il ne’er stray again— 

What is it she whispers?—’twas Mary—alas! 

Not a syllable more from her lips will pass— 

One struggle—one gasp—hath the oki maniac 

ivn— 

May = spirit find reason, and blessing in heav’n! 
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«Nay, good Sir Haugh,” De Lacey said, 
“ My foster child is not betray’d, 
But fairly, nobly, won— 
Arthur Dunbar, of high degree 
Loves my own, lowly, Mary Lea, 
Aud to-morrow’s bridal eve will see 
Him old De Lacey’s son.” 


“ Forgive the doubt”—Hugh Leannard* thus, 
And Huhert held at eve converse, 
Where Leannard’s mansion proudly stood 
O’erlooking broad Atantic’s food— 
From England’s shore he lately came, 
With princely wealth, and Kkuightly name, 
But spirit all subdued.— 
Weill might you tellthat sorrow’s dart 
Had rankled in his noble heart, 
So joyless was his mood,.— 
«* Forgive the doubt, my friend, but I 
_ Have seen in Europe’s clime, 
Deedsthat would pain the heart to tell, 
Of shameless treachery— 
Anc yet *tis any thing but crime, 
To bid the trusting bosom swell 
With hope, and joy, and love— 
And then that hope and joy remove 
From the ruin’d heart for ever t 
No—'tis no crime among the herd 
Of fashion, thus to plant the sword 
In the breast of peaceful innocence— 
In love’s sweet bower 
To pluck the flower, 
And bear it proudly, rudely, thenee, 
From all of life its charms to sever!””— 


* Pronounee Lennard, 








* | need not wander far to show 
‘fhe truth accurst of this—for lo! 
Where yonder new rais’d mound is made, 
A poor, deluded wretch is laid, 
Who ouge was happy as the day 
But the spoiler came and rent away 

Her youth’s bright crown of joy; 
Though meek her hopes, they “all had flown 
And maduess claim’d her tor her own 
Vill death should all that yet was left 
Of woman of her peace bereft, 

With kindly hand destroy:— ~ 
Poor Kathleen Grey!—thy master now 
Will wear the cypress on his brow 

For thee !— 
For, though so eraz’d, thy faithfulness, 
And love for ”? here he paus’d, 
While memory 

Of something that his lips would bless 
But could not, deep emotion caus’d.’— 





“ Nay then,” said Hubert, “ sorrow not 
That she hath left this world of paiu— 
Another time within this grot 
Her story from thee I would fain 
To learn :—meantime yon sinking moon 
Tellsthat in friendship’s bower how soun 
The hour of parting comes— 
Farewell !—remember that to-morrow 
Sir Hugh forgets his praying sorrow, 
While once to Hubert’s cot he roams.”’ 


Hugh Leannard, briefly, thas replied, 
“Yes, I wili see the foundling child 
Thou tell’st me of, become a bride, 
And her bridal hour will bless— 
Bat think not that of care beguil’d, 
This heart can share thy happiness.” 


Hubert withdrew, and soon hath seen 

Embosom’d in the moonlit green, 
His peaceful, lowly, dwelling— 

Ani there one fluttering heart, | ween, 
With fond delight was swelling; 

For ere a few short hours pass’d, 

That flaring heart would find its rest 

a a lov’d one’s faithful bosom; 

The moon in her wane is on the greve, 

Young Arthur claims the fair prize of his tove; 
Virginia’s sweetest blossom 
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It was a lovely bridal eve— 
Nhe sin, as though ’twere loath to leave 
_ That beauteous, fairy scene, 
Seem’d ling’ring on the western hill, 
Shedding his golden lustre still 

Va bower and copse-wood green. 


The roses gave their sweet perfume, 
And woodbines, clust’ring in their bloom, 
_ Twin’d Hubert’s cottage round; 
“twas silent all—save that the brook 
A few soft plaintive murmurs woke, 

As through the vale it wound, 


And still the sun, retiring slow, 
Mellow’d the richness of his glow——, 
Till one pellueid ray wasthrown, 
The mountain top to gild alone—— 
: hen, all of Nature caught the hue 
4 pensive twilight, as it strew 
\'s fairy-woven, dewy veil 
) i aud flower-—hill and dale. 
3 
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Such was the scene, and such the hour, 

When Sir Hugh Leannard sought the bow’r 
Or Hubert, near the sea— 

*T was to redeem his promise giv’n, 

That he would come, if pleas’d it Heav’n, 
To the bridal of Mary Lea. 


In truth, this promise wasobtain’d, 
Quly because a feeling reign’d 
Of friendship short, but free, 
’T wixt him and Hubert—though his mood 
Full often had before withstood, 
De Lacey’s kindly courtesy. 


“ Welcome, Sir Hugh, right welcome here, 
Rest thee, and take our frugal cheer” — 
(Another footstep draweth near, ) 
* Ah! my good Rev’rend Father Blair, 
Thou too art come to tie the pair 

With the knat of wedded love? — 
Arthur hath sworn thou art too slow 
For ardent hearts like his that glow 
With hopes that wait for thee to come 
E’er they can in fraition bloom, 

Their promis’d bliss to prove.” 


—A bridal '--oh! what a theme 
Qa which the heart may dwell, 
*Tis the brightest dream 
Of lite,--the sweetest spell 
‘That ever bound us to this earth-- 
When hand to hand-—-and heart to heart 
Love joins the pair, no more to part-— 
That moment—is it not the birth 
Of all our sweetest bliss— 
If ever Heav’n 
‘To man hath giv’n 
A moment of its joy, ’tis this!— 


And yet there pass’d, with Mary Lea, 

A shade o’er her felicity-- 

*T' was a thought that came that hour, 

Like summer cloud a space to low’r, 
Then vanish into nothingness—— 

Thus her bright bliss the thought beguil’d, 

Vo parent on her bridal smiled— 

And thus, despite kind Hubert’s iove, 

She sigh’d a pray ’rto Heav’n above-- 
“QO! for a parent now to bless 

And give away his child.”— 


Hugh Leannard look’d at her beautcous form, 
As, veil’d she stood before him; 

And his heart within him began to warm, 
And a long-lost feeling came o’er him. 


The pledge is giv’n—and to his breast, 

Dunbar his lovely bride hath presi— 
Leannard still looks at her—why is it so? 
Hath her beauty enkindled ‘an unhallow’d glow 
lu that bosom of his?—oh ! no—no—no !— 


But why gazes he so on the innocent bride, _ 
As she flings from her bosom, her white veil 
aside f— 
Is it love /—is it hate ?—is it anger, or joy !— 
Lo! he fulls on his knee by the maiden so coy, 
His beaming eyes fix’d on her angel face, 
As if he would there every lineament trace, 
So wild and unbroken his stare !— 
At length in utterance his lips have mov’d— 
« Artcome to earth again, my best belov’d‘— 
Methought thou werta Seraph, where 
No ills of life may come— 
No—no—it cannot be——good Hubert there, 
Why didst thou bid me hither roam.”— 
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Hubert, ia wonder and amaze, 
Beheld his tong and ardent gaze, 
And thus his wonder toli— 
* Why, by. my faith, | thought Sir Hugh, 

The bride was having husbands two, 
So beam’d thy glowing eyes— 
What hast thou seen in Mary Lea, 
Mine infant ‘foundting of the sea, 
To bid thy passions rise?””— 


Sir Leannard, struck again with feeling, 

His brow, his eve, his frame reveuling, 
Deep emotion’s pow’r— 

Turn’d to De Lacey,—as he spoke, 

His quiv’ting lips but searcely broke 
The silence of the hour —~ 


« Did’st say thou found her on a wreck ?’— 
“* Aye!—full seventeen years ago— 

This heart can ne’er that morn forget” — 

Then L4annard tothe bride—* thy neck 
Hath a’ehain round it (Oh! 

' Kind Heéav’n give me bréath 

To ask it)—tell me if ft lath?” 

Within thy bosom a eross ot jet?” — 





Mary, who all this while betray ‘¢ 
The tremblings of a timid maid, 
Now felt a throbbing at her heart, 

As if the life would thence depart:— 
“Tt has’’—She falter’d, as she drew 
The sparkling cross of jetty huc 


From her bosom where twas hid! from view.— 


Sir Hugh—like aspen-leaf he shook, 

As in his hand the cross he took— 

But one,—one effort more remain’ i— 

O what a feeling in him reign’d 

As he press’d tle spring, unknown before, 

Even to that fair farm who wore 

It next her heant— 

(Haberi had told her thatat hung 

From the dying breast to which:she clung— 
And from. that hour would she part 

With it?—no, never'—) 

Lo! it hath open’d and ciseios’d, 

What but for Leannard had repos’d 
Unseen, perchance, for ever.— 


Nature!—when in such an hour 
Thow showest forth thy mighty power— 
And all unseen, but potent stil}, 

Reign’st thou sov’reign of the soul, 
Who shall withstand thy magie will, 

Or who thy magic sway control/-— 
The monarch, on uplifted throne 
Thine empireia his breast wilFown— 
The wretehed one, «ho kneels to pray’r, 
To ask arespite fros, his care— 
The grave, the gayy—the rich, the poor, 
Have heard thee speak, have felt thy pow’r— 
Ali have obey’d when thou hast come 
To call the wand’ring. passions home— 
And send’st thou sorrow, senil’st thou joy, 
What meet’stit which thou wilt employ 
To do thine office!—either one 
Speaks forth thy mandate —it is done! — 


Thus, o’er Sir Hugh, that. moment came, 
Feelings he tong had thought were dead—- 
For. the lov’d name, the cherish’d name, 
Of Mary Lrannanp there he read. 
Mute ;was his tongue—but then he smild— 
One look to her, and cne:to Heav’n: 
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against Him whose frown is perdition. 
‘that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh.” 





Nature! to thee that hour is giv’n, 
Thy triumph is complete; 
Their eyes in gl'st’ning rapture mect, 
While thus in accents low they greet 
Each other My father,” and, “My child.” 


Now, gentle reader, we unfold, 
Briefly, the talé Hugh Leannard told 
To Hubert and his daughter— 
How that in*early lWe he rovd.. 
From the country and the home he lov’, 
Across the salt sca-water. 


And where the moon in beatity smiles 

O’er the garden of the Southern bles, 
Lovely and fair Saint Croix! 

He came—he low'd, and wedded there; 

Was happy—not a shade of care 
Came o’er his heart’s'bright joy. 


Bur sought he in an evil hour, 
The realm of his lord and king, 
Lured by tle thirst of weaith aud poy’, 
And honor’s tinsel glittering. 


His Mary was to follow—and she did, 
With her infant pledge ot tove; 
Her tate, it seem/’d for ever hid, 
From all but Heav’n. above. 
For naught was known of that -tastliess barque 
Tiat bore her on the main; 
In vain the search, inquiry vain— 
Hope came and went, and earde again, 
But to leave the bosom void ant! dark 


At length oblivion’s veil was cast 
er the sad memory of the past ; 
Save there was.one whose aching heart 
Would never from that memory part: 
And Kathleen Grey would oft rehearse 
Stories of her she used to nurse, 

Tn the island far away. 
And when her phrenzy tav’d, she said— 
M+ Mary is not, is not dead’, 

But slumbers in the sea. 


"Tis senreely meet still more ta tell, 

How Mary's bosom gan to-swell 

With rapture, on the eve that gave 
A husband and a father 

De Lacey quaff’d the parple wave 

To her who ’twas his fate to save, 
For Leannard and for Arthur: 

That wedded pair, their bosoms young, 
Beat high with long felicity — 

From their loves a beautcous binssom sprans 
Aud they call’d it Many Lea. L.> 


ee 


MESSIAA’S THRONE. 
It isthe throne of God. He who sitteth oni! © 


‘the Omnipotent. Universal being is in his bane 


Revolution, foree, fear, as applied to his king 
dom, are words without meaning: Rise vp"? 
rebellion if thou hast courage. Associate *'' 


thee the whole mass of infernal power. . Bez!" 
the ruin of whatever is fair or good in this little 
globe—pass from hence, pluck the sun out” 
his place—and roll the volume of desolatio 
through the starry world.— What hast thou done 
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It is the puny menace of @ W" 
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Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE VENDUE. 
(Concluded. ) 
WANDERINGS OF BEN WALTERS. 


After the restoration of their affairs, and. the 
happy reunion of the’ Swansey family, some 
months were necessary to a repose of mind’and 
pody. The mental’ agitations and the storms of 
winter yielded to time, and spring shed its mild 
seams on the banks of the Muskingum, ‘and “re- 
turning prosperity and peace soothed the hearts of 
the Swansey and Overton families. Accident had 
made me the acquaintance, intimacy the friend; 
and a knowledge of their amiable characters in- 
duced me to become one in ‘this kindred society. 
Kindred only in feeling, as it respected myself; 
but, though unconnected with any human being 
in America, by either blood ‘or marriage, if any 
cold feeling, or the want ofall feeling, had iso- 
lated re from my species, the two families ‘into 
the bosom of whieh fortune had thrown'me, 
would have warmed my heart to life and sweet- 
ened its enjoyment. 

A little but very snug farm ‘being for sale, 
situated on the 2pposite’ shore of the Muskingum 
to that of Mr. Overton, I became the purchaser. 
The original owner, one of these ringleaders in 
the destruction of ‘western woods, ardent and 
impatient, created a fine residence; but, in‘a fit 
of restlessness, sold that residence; and, by ano- 
ther fit, that of repentance, regretted the step. 
The effects of hig rashness was repaired, as he 
on very easy terms became ‘my tenant, and so 
remains. J erected a couple of nice rooms ad- 
ning the mansion, took my boarding with the 
family, where, for twenty-five years, I have tra- 
velled towards our final home, with the senior 
members of the Swansey and Overton families, 
and have seen, with, f may safelysay, a parent’s 
lelight, and a parent’s anxiety, a third genera- 
tion rising to honor the names. 

During the lapse of a quarter ¢entury, the life 
tour little cirele was, and continues to be, the 
noble-minded Captain Ben Walters. A bache- 


ior, hke myself, and now: fur advanced into the | 
vale of years, every faculty of this generous sea- | 
His history, though | 


man continues unimpaired. 
never intruded on even his friends, it was evi- 





dent, from the fine phrenzy of his eyé, Ben de~ 


ughted to relate;.and tome this history has been 


so often related, that I undertake to give it as if) 


from himself: — 


‘* My sister Susan and myself were, when not | 


‘uch more than children, left alone, orphans, and 
with a little, and but little, to procure support 
and education. It -would*be needless to say I 
‘oved my sister—-who ever knew her; who did 


not? I would very gladly ‘have laboured in the: 


field to obtain means of‘edueation for my beloved 
charge, but that ‘was not demanded; we had suf- 
ieient, and my companion was fixed at Bethle- 
‘em, with Maria Wallace.’ It ‘was the first’ in- 
stance we had ever'been ‘parted for more than 
one or two days at a time, and I well remember 
‘he gloomy winter afternoon I travelled home to 
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my uncle’s house, after having taken leave of 
Susan. Iarrived at the only place [ could call 
my home, and there my fate was fixed. My 
uncle and aunt were old, they were well inclined 
people, but they were cold, and often morose. 
To change the smile of a sister for the hard fea- 
tures of age, rendered repulsive from habitual 
indulgence of ill temper, would have tried the 
patience of even my now placid brother Solo- 
mon—on my mind the effect was permanent: 

‘i wish you would take a ride to Philadelphia 
to-morrow,’ said my uncle, ‘and perform some 
business forme with Mr. S——.’ No proposal he 
could have made could have pleased me more, 
and the next day, by nine in the morning, I was 
bidding defiance toa keen winter wind on my 
way. 

I had always felt an inclination to the ‘sea, 
and a very distant relation, a Captain Milford 
Walling, who navigated a fine vessel between 
Philadelphia and Havre de Grace, had often 
tempted me strongly to take a voyage. * Whilst 
my parents Irved such an inclination. could’ not 
be gratified, and now, if I could have had’'the 
daily society of my Susan, it is most probable I 
would have resisted the tempter—but under the 
circumstances of the moment, that tempter ap- 
peared and was victorious. Walling had just 
returned to port, had made a fine voyage, was 
gay and boisterous, generous, manly, and, per- 
haps, like myself, not very reflecting: I met 
this son of the ocean unexpectedly, and, taking 
me foreibly by the arm, swore I must that mo- 
ment see the cabin of the Polly. . On the deck, 


and.in the cabin of the Polly, I soon was; and: 


in..a few hours poor Ben Walters was, from a 
piough-boy, turned into a fresh water sailor. 

. Next morning I returned to my uncle, disclos- 
el my intention, which, though under age, was 
not opposed. , Unsociable as they were, my un- 
cle and his eldest son were models. of honesty. 
I therefore had no fears of the worldly interests 
of my sister, to whom, in case of accident to 
me, the whole of our little property would de- 
volve. But to announce to that sister my change 
of dife, became a more serious task as thé hours 
passed. Between seeing her personally or wri- 
ting to her, a preference was given to the latter; 
and the last act of my life inmy uncle’s house 
was the composition of a letter, that displeased 
myself, and'no doubt distressed Susan. My own 
domestic reflections were, however, soon inter- 
rupted in the bustle of my untried employment; 
the..Polly was in a few days again before the 
wind on the Atlantic. 

‘ This is, Ben, my thirteenth voyage from the 
Delaware to the Seine,’ laughingly said Captain 
Walling, on a rather boisterous day; ‘and I have’ 
never met a serious accident: from wind; rock, 
waves, or pirate.” The manner of ‘making: the 
observation tarned my eye’ upon the speaker, 
and -young as I was, there was something of 
anxiety unusual in the countenance of my com- 
mander. ‘Neither had much time to indulge. in 
either talk or fear; we had for several days been 
foreed southward from our track, by continued 
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northern gales; and were in the latitude of the 
Azores. The wind, as evening advanced, in- 
creased to a tempest, from the northwest, and 
the darkness exposed us to extreme peril, as, 
from our reckoning, we could not be far from 
the two small islands, Flores and Corvo. Our 
situation became every moment more dreadful, 
when, about midnight, the terrific shock, and 
still more terrific scream of the passengers and 
crew, announced that the vessel had struck.— 
We were astonished to find ourselves still float- 
ing before the relentless wind, and the vessel 
filling. All was now. terror and despair;—the 
last words I distinctly remember was from a fe- 
male voice, in accents which still ring to my 
heart—‘ Captain Walling is overboard.’ 

The next scene of consciousness seemed to 
me as if in another world. I found myself in 
bed, in a very decent room; several human be- 
ings were anxiously surrounding my couch, but 
their clothing and language were to my mind 
equally strange. Their gestures L could not but 
understand; the kindest expressions of humanity 
beamed on my bewildered head. One of my 
new protectors, aman white with years, came 
forward, and taking me by the hand, most 
calmly and soothingly observed, in English, ‘ Be 
at peace, young stranger, God hath snatched 
thee from the deep for the furtherance of his own 
wise purposes—rest; thou art among strangers, 
but they are christians and thy friends.’ 

These guardian spirits watched with true bro- 
therly care until my recovered strength permit- 
ted me to leave the room in which, I might al- 
most say, I returned to life; when I learned from 
my aged friend, who I found was a priest, that 
I was now on Fayal, in the family of a Portu- 
guese gentleman; that the vessel from which I 
was cast on shore was totally lost, and that I 
was the only person known to be saved alive. 
Several bodies had been washed on shore and 
decently buried. Every attention that the most 
tender charity could inspire I received, and I 
indeed required much to save me from utter de- 
spair. Young, almost naked, and utterly pen- 
nyless, I was on a foreign shore, and with but 
little hope to soon, if ever, return'to my native 
country. I wasinformed by my guardian, the 
priest, that my protector and host, Don Fabian 
da Vallo, would provide for my future destina- 
tion as soon’ as in his power, and this pro- 
mise was more than fulfilled. After a con- 
finement of a few weeks on the friendly island, 
a passage, and every requisite necessary, was 
provided to Lisbon, from where I hoped to find 
means of return to America; but again, my fate, 
or the desigas of Providence, changed my every 
prospect. Our voyage was prosperous until 
within sight of the Portuguese shore. It was 
now early spring, and peculiarly mild; on a sud- 
den, however, the wind shifted and became ex- 
cessively violent, though not such as to threaten 
great danger; nor did any danger, I believe, 
reach any of the crew but myself, I was acci- 
dentally knocked overboard. Every exertion 
was made for my safety. I was an excellent 
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swimmer, and kept myself from drowning until 
I seized a large spar, purposely thrown into the 
ocean ina moment after the accident. Before 
the frigate could be brought round, and a boat 
launched, I was out of sight to those on board, 
and the howling winds prevented my _ voice 
reaching my generous friends. Night came en: 
a dead calm succeeded; the waves were stilled; 
and I stillseem to think myself viewing t 
starry heavens during this awful stillness. My 
sister, country, and that love of life which no. 
thing but madness can stifle, and dependance 
on Him who stayed the storm, carried me through 
a night far less distressing than many | have 
since passed when no danget threatened. Day 
began to dawn, when a dark and heavy body 
became more and more distinct. A light breeze 
had preceded the dawn, and I soon descried a 
very large ship. My cries were heard, and as 
the sun rose I found myself once more in safety, 
on the deck of an English East Indiaman of the 
largest.class. Dry clothing and refreshments 
were provided, and as soon as sufficiently re- 
cruited, I was called to the state room, and in- 
troduced to the most remarkable man | ever 
have met. With the dress of his profession 
and station as commander, I beheld a most 
finished gentleman. With the utmost attention 
the English captain heard my brief story, and 
when closed, observed, ‘ Young man, you have 
made use of the term accident; in my opinion, 
there cannot occur an accident. You are on 
board my ship, so far on your deslined voyage, 
and it is for you and me to do our duty,’ 

What idea the noble sailor intended to express 
by the term duty, I know not; but he became a 
father to me, and in a‘rather tedious voyage, of 
between four and five months, his frequent re- 
marks reconciled me to an unexpected visit to 
Calcutta. Towards the close of our voyage the 
English captain took me into his cabin, and, 
dismissing other hearers, very seriously observed, 
‘ Benjamin Walters, I find your education very 
plain, but I find you endowed with good sense, 
sobriety, and much hardihood of body, and with 
more experience and study, I think you would 
become well qualified for the duties of a seaman. 
You have only one being, you say, a sister, to 
attach you, in any high degree, to your native 
country. Hear me, Benjamin—be dead to that 
sister. You will then be far from what you have 
twice narrowly escaped. Say nothing of your 
country; be guided by me, and remain in India. 
If you really continue to live, you can return '0 
life, to America, and to your sister, at your ow? 
time.’ 

During this singular address, though never more 
seriously shocked, my every faculty was enchain- 
ed. I perhaps stupidly fixed my gaze on a face 
where I never detected a smile or frown; and suf- 
fice it to say, his advice wastaken, By his means 
I became in three years a tolerable mariner, an 
the commander of a trading vessel. Wealth did 
not accumulate rapidly but steadily in my hands; 
and a determination, known in Asia only to 
myse'f and my excellent friend, Captain Walde- 
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| grove, was put into undeviating execution. I 
annually remitted my gains to London, consign- 


: ed to the house of Mayfield and Waldegrove, 
t with a will in favour of Susan Walters, or her 
) legal representatives. Thus passed nineteen 
. years, and I had already in Europe something 
“ above sixty thousand dollars. Every yearI said 
to myself, ‘ Next southwest monsoon shall blow 
me towards America;’ but some unfinished bu- 
- siness, some profitable prospect allured, and I 
\. remained in Asia until 1803. It was a period of 
. war, but an inde«~. ble anxiety seized me to 
h return; and my angements made, I was, for 
¢ the first time sir © my departure from the Dela- 
y ware, turned to, _ us my country. A remittance 
y had been made the previous year, and therefore 
e { had not any considerable sum in actual pos- 
4 session on my return voyage. 1 was merely a 
3 passenger, but the Captain, not a very skilful 
y sailor, sometimes took my advice, which I was 
. careful not to intrude. We had passed the 
ts cape of Good Hope, and were steering towards 
~ | St. Helena, when an armed vessel hove in sight 
ne and gave uschase. I had my glass, an excellent 
er Dolland, fixed on her, as she neared us and 
yn showed English colors. 

st ‘That vessel is a pirate or a privateer,’ ob- 
on served the Captain. ‘Or both,’ I replied, ‘ but 
nd | we are utterly unable to avoid her. Be her 
ve character what it may, she is ably navigated.’ 
D, Here a ball passing over our heads put an end 
on to our parley, and in a few moments our enemy 
e, ; was alongside, and our worst fears more than 


realized. We were removed to the pirate, and 
never did I behold such a crew of blood. In 
the more than demon face ef the commander my 
mind read a something { could neither explain 
ot forone moment forget. The destination of 
the captured vessel I never learned, but I was 
too horribly a witness to the fate of the crew, 
which I expected to share, and am now altoge- 
ther unable to explain why I did not share. 

The day after our capture we were led on 
deck, and, in despite of cries and supplications, 
which I yet hear, was, one by one, murdered 
and plunged into the ocean. i was lett the last, 
and had mentally resigned myself to certain 
death, when the ferocious Captain ordered two 
men to lead me below. Without any direct 
Proposal to join them, I was made to perform 
the duty of a common sailor. Love of life, and 
@ hope of some favorable chance of escape, and 
4 resolution to seize the first moment of promised 

liverance. That moment seemed to never 
arrive. When Captain Holcombe was taken, 
my very heart felt as frozen. Prudence told me 
that any interference on my part, must produce 
my own, and secure certain destruction to the 
Prisoners. On the faces of these wretched pri- 
Soners | dared not look. Under any other cir- 
cumstances I must have recalled one or both, 
uaneey or Holcombe; the cut-throat Captain 
che well disguised to be recognized, and un- 
— last dread scene, already told by Mr. 
th ansey, [had not the most distant thought 
‘at three of my schoolfellows were in such a 
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fearful manner before my face. The soul-pierc- 
ing scream, and the more soul-harrowing taunt 
of the monster to his victim, flashed the whole 
truth on my mind. At this instant William 
Swansey rushed on deck, and the issue you have 
learned. 

After the punishment of a demon, and the 
security of his abominable assistants, Mr. Swan- 
sey and Mr. Holcombe requested me to navigate 
the vessel into port, which I did, and we all ar- 
rived safe. The pirates are now under full sail 
to their destined port. On my arrival in Phila- 
delphia, I learned the marriage and removal of 
my sister to Ohio, and as Mr. Swansey desired 
to hasten his journey, I undertook to remove his 
effects to this place—and here we are. I have 
written to London and drawn for my property; 
and, with the leave of Mrs. Overton, Ben Wal- 
ters, the pirate, will lay himself up in a snug 
birth alongside.’’ 

** Ben,’’ said his delighted sister, ‘‘ it is time 
you did something to give me pleasure.”’ 

‘* Bah! Susan,’’ replied Ben, ‘* I know very 
well I have always been far too bad to draw a 
| tear from such eyes, but never mind repentance, 
and amendment may come, even to a sailor.”’ 

The mind of Ben Walters had no guilt to re- 
pent, nor had his moral character any great 
faults to amend. His remittances were duly 
received, and his cabin, as he called it, arranged 
to his mind, and it is doubtful with me, whether 
there ever existed, for twenty-five years, a more 
f happy wife, mother, and sister, than Susan 
Overton. 


Young Mr. Swansey became the husband of 
the eldest Miss Overton, and a son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Overton had the good sense to choose, and 
good fortune to receive in exchange, Jane Swan- 
sey. Captain Walters has insisted on educating 
his grand nephews and nieces, and by rare exer- 
cise of forbearance has discouraged any of his 
nephews from adopting his own profession. 

‘* The sea is very fine,’? says Ben, “if we 
could leave no broken heart on shore; but mo- 
thers, wives and sisters, are jewels of more valne 
than any pearls of the ocean.’’ 

These expressions of the old mariner were not 
either mere words or expressions of dislike to 
nautical life. In the last war, and ever since 
its close, Ben Walters is the only man I have 
ever heard read with adequate effect the naval 
triumphs of the United States. His mind, so 
calm, so placid, and so naturally humane, would 
be blown into a tempest by a disparaging breath 
against the names of our ocean or lake heroes. 

‘After all,’? says Ben, ‘‘ the British sailors 
are men worth meeting, either as friends or foes. 
May I go to the bottom the moment I can for- 
+ get that Captain Waldegrave was at once a Bri- 
tish seaman—a man of whom any nation might 
boast, and the man under heaven to whom I 
and mine are most indebted. Can I feel grate- 
ful for the peace and comforts of old age, and 
indulge a national hatred to the country of Wal- 
degrave? Poor sunken Portugal,’’ said Ben the 
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the rank of nations, but it is the country of Fa- 
bian da Vallo; it is a country where beats many 
a brave and feeling heart.’’ 

‘* By thousands,’ replied Mr. Swansey, with 
emphasis; ‘‘and Spain, calumniated and man- 
gied Spain, contains souls as exalted as ever 
breathed the air of heaven or groaned under 
the hand of oppression. Years have I resided 
in Spain, and can well attest the generous, man- 
ly character of the Spaniard.’’ 

_ Thus these fathers of our little colony instil 
into the young heart the rich sentiments of libe- 
ral thinking. The storms of life have beat long, 
severely and profitably on the heads of Walters 
and Swansey. Surrounded by affection, enjoy- 
ing as much of wealth as they desire, these men, 
so alike in mind and manners, and in the inci- 
dents decisive of their fortunes, turn their eye 
towards the turbulent ocean they have escaped, 
smile upon the past, and have no fear for the 
future. ‘Their mellow age, chastened by expe- 
rience; their tempers, softened by their own and 
other’s suffering, gave to their conversation 
a charm beyond all description; and they have 
imparted a colouring to our social intercourse, 
which, to be felt, must be seen. With us, the 
image of God is never undervalued from its 
cast or shade. At Swansey place, or the Over- 


ton farm, no traveller goes hungry away; and 
few visitants can leave these haunts of every 
pure enjoyment, without casting at least 


‘ames One longing, ling’ring look behind.” 
MARK BANCROFT. 
ee 


TO THE RAINBOW. 
BY T. CAMPBELL. 


Triamphal arch, that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philos»phy 
To teach me what thou art— 


Sil seem as to my childhood’s sight 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


Cam all that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreampt of gems and gold 
Hid in the radiant bow ? 


When Science from creation’s face 
Enochantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws. 


Anil yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High 

Have told why first thy rube of beams 
Was woven in the sky, 


When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s eov’nant thou dost shine, 

How came the world’s grey fathers forth, 
To watch thy sacred sign. 


Aud when its yellow lustre smiled, 
O’er mountains yes untrod, 

Bach mother held alott hee child, 
To bless the bow of God. 
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Methinks thy jubilee to keep, 
The first made anthem rang, 
On earth deliver’d from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 


Nor ever shall the Muse’s eve 
Unraptured greet thy beam; 

‘Fheme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet’s theme. 


The earth to thee its invense yielils, 
‘The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshen’d fiekls 
‘The snowy mushroom springs. 


How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, 
Or mirror’d in the ocean vast 
A thousand fathoms down. 


As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 


For faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 


a mee 


Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
SKETCHES OF THE BAR.—NO. IV. 


M. MALESHERBES. 


*¢ Though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thou-ht could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


‘ Patriots have toiled, and in their country’s cause 
Bled nobly; and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. ‘Th’ historic muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 

To latest times;’? ***********,—CowPEs. 


No event in modern times has produced suth 
atrain of wide-spread consequences, oF 0¢Cci 
sioned so much uncertain investigation and angty 
controversy, relative to its causes, principles, 
and effects, as the revolution of France. That, 
with all its violence, and all its atrocities; a! 
those sanguinary outrages upon justice and hu- 
manity, and that subversion and laying wast¢ ol 
what civilized man should ever hold as venet 
ble and sacred,—the tearing asunder » + 
bonds of society, and the prostration of the al 
tars of God, in political delirium, and the rec 
less fanaticism of infidelity, which throws a ho 
ror round its history, it has wrought much thal 
is beneficial, cannot well be denied. ‘It a 
tempest furious and destructive, yet it clear? 
the atmosphere of impurities. A flood asd 
ing away the growth of value, in its indiscrim” 
nate course of excision and overthrow, but bea! 
ing with it the weeds and noxious vegetation” 
the sources of corruption, disease, and deat 
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The excesses and crimes of the revolution, their 
causes and consequences, have been pictured in 
the glowing and exaggerating eloquence of in- 
dignation and passion, and in language whose 
rhetorical power and beauty must fascinate the 
mind of taste, and subdue the heart of feeling; 
but let us not be so dazzled by the light of fancy, 
or so affected by the moving pathos of a pa- 
thetic description, as not to discern or not to 
appreciate the evils, deeply rooted from long 
continuance, vigorous from careful and assiduous 
culture, andso guarded by the watchful eye and 
ready hand of interested and jealous tyranny, 
us to render every mild and moderate attempt 
to check their operation, or lessen their influ- 
ence, ineffectual as well as dangerous. Let us 
not forget the continued efforts of a proud aris- 
tocracy, and an intolerant clergy, to prevent 
any alleviation of the wretchedness of despo- 
tism; the vacillations and suspected perfidy of 


/ a weak monarch—mild and amiable in disposi- 


tion, but altogether unfit to rule; the external 
combinations and internal treacheries, well cal- 
eulated to irritate, to inflame, to madden, an 
indignant and easily excited people, roused to a 
sense of their oppressions, eager for revenge, 
and like one just released from long and impa- 
tiently endured bonds, ready to run riot in the 
intoxicating enjoyment of the new existence, into 
which they were precipitated, without previous 
discipline, or mental preparation. 

If it should be asked, of what benefit has the 
revolution been to France? it may be promptly 


| Answered by pointing to her existing freedom, 


her limited nonarchy, and the diminished power 
of her nobles; her improved institutions, and the 
weliorated condition of the people, who now 
enjoy a glimmering of the representative system, 
are all the gifts of the revolution. Far, far su- 
perior, indeed, would have been its results, had 
it Originated in sounder views, and been con- 
ducted upon purer principles, and under more 
favourable circumstances. Its course would 
not then have been stained with the blood of 
the virtuous; it would never have given do- 
minion to a military despot; and the spirit of 
liberty-—not the deified monster of sans culotte 
idolatry, but the benign spirit of rational liber- 
ty, would have elevated the character, and ani- 
mated the hopes, and brightened the prospects 
oi the French people. 

m The advantages of the revolution have not 
been confined to France. It set the mindof man 
'o work, and brought into action a great deal 
of latent genius and powerful talent. A desire 
of investigating the foundations of received opi- 
Klong was abroad; men began to think, to re- 
lect, and to examine ;—ancient errors and long 
hallowed prejudices were brought to the test of 
reason; and things were réeverenced more for 
their real worth, and Jess for their factitious 
dignity. The consequence was, that while sta- 
bility and increased respect were given tu what 
Was really valuable and stamped with the sacred 

Bt! of truth, that which could not stand the 
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tdeal of judicious scrutiny, was shaken in its 
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support and weakened in its effect. It is diffi- 
cult, at such a time, always to keep within the 
line of propriety and prudence. Many a wise 
man, in his honest zeal of improvement, was for 
using the pruning knife with too rough and 
hasty ahand. Many an ardent genius sent out 
his bark without a rudder upon the wide ocean 
of imagination, illumined and glowing with the 
varied tints of the reflected heavens, and luxu- 
riated in scenes of ideal felicity and human per- 
fection, which he fondly hoped to realize and 
to accelerate. Systems plausibly supported, and 
inviting enough in theory, but formed from a 
consideration of man in the abstract, without a 
view of him ashe is by condition and habit, 
were not wanting. Strange and crude however 
as were the conceptions of some; sophistical and 
deleterious as were the effusions of others, yet, 
in the collision of intellect and strife of opinion, 
truths were elicited, curiosity excited, aed talon 
mation imparted; thus good was done, though 
mingled, alas! with much evil. 

Among the illustrious individuals who moved 
like ministering spirits to succour and relieve, 
amid the fury of the revolutionary storm,—who 
strove with all their power to resist the rush of 
popular vehemence, and to infuse a feeling of 
moderation into the popular heart,—who press- 
ed forward and raised the shield, and waved the 
sword of their eloquence with noble ardour and 
contempt of personal consequences, between 
the seeker of blood and the object of his ire,— 
often but to be the next victims for the sacrifice, 
we discover many members of the legal profes- 
sion. And of these, none were more distin- 
guished for their intellectual greatness, lofty 
fortitude, and generous magnanimity, than the 
advocates of the unhappy Louis XVI, ‘Tronchet, , 
Vergniaud, and Malesherbes. 


Chretien Guillaume Lamoignon Malesherbes 
was the son of Guillaume de Lamoignon, suc- 
cessively President of the Court of Aids, and 
Chancellor of France; and born on the sixteenth 
of December, 1721. Intended for the bar, for 
which he exhibited an early inclination, he etu- 
died under the Jesuits, the most skilful of teach- 
ers, with great industry, and employed his lei- 
sure in the perusal of works on history and po- 
litical economy, at a period when the greater 
part of the young men of his rank in life, were 
devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, after the 
example of the profligate court of Louis XV. 

Upon his entrance into public life, Malesher- 
bes was appointed deputy solicitor general; and 
at the age of twenty-four, counsellor to the par- 
liament of Paris. A few yeaxs afterwards, he 
succeeded his father, as first president of the 
Court of Aids. 

This was an important station. The funetions 
of the Court of Aids were to adjust the collec- 
tion of subsidies for the expenses of govern- 
ment; to enrol the edicts or letters patent rela- 
tive to the creation or abolition of taxes, and to 
punish rapacity and misconduct in the officers of 
the revenue. Here the patriotism of Malesher- 
bes began to shine forth in his remonstrances 
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against an excessive tax upon all traders, of 
the twentieth part of the profits of their labors. 
His language to the king is earnest and digni- 
fied. Apprehensive of opposition, princes of the 
blood made their appearance, sometimes attend- 
ed by a numerous guard, to enforce the registry 
of edicts for oppressive subsidies. On several 
occasions Malesherbes addressed them with 
firmness and temperate indignation. On one, in 
1768, he made the following remarks to the 
Duke de Chartres, sent on the same disgraceful 
errand:—‘‘ The people groan beneath the bur- 
den of redoubled taxes. And after many years 
of peace, finding them still increasing, they have 
lost even a hope of ever seeing an end of their 
miseries. Henry the Great, from whom you are 
descended, has left upon the records of this so- 
ciety some valuable memorials, which prove how 
remote his inclination always was from such acts 
of authority as are put in force at this day.— 
Permit us to remind you of the words of that 
great monarch——‘ Measures which are carried 
by compulsion and violence, must be iniqui- 
tous.’ 9) 

A number of the inferior officers of government 
had been guilty of gross extortion, and in addi- 
tion thereto had committed personal violence, 
and even loaded some with fetters. The Court 
of Aids entered into an investigation. An order 
was obtained from the king, by which all further 
proceedings were prohibited. The causes were 
obvious—one of the culprits was cousin to the 
waiting maid of a favorite mistress; and another 
had been the servant of aformer General. Ma- 
lesherbes was deputed by the members of the 
court to express their feelings, upon this unjus- 
tifiable interference, to his majesty, in person. 
The following extract from his observations will 
show how little he was influenced by servility or 
fear:-—‘* That the king should, by granting a 
pardon, preserve the lives of the guilty, is the 
legitimate exercise of his royal authority, But 
to suspend a prosecution, is to anticipate a par- 
don; which, in almost every case, cannot fail to 
produce effects the most pernicious. In short, 
to stop a legal proceeding before trial, is to in 
tercept the voice of truth; and in a business like 
the present, to smother the cries of an injured 
peeple.’’ His exertions were ineffectual. ‘lhe 
accused were commanded to change their place 
of residence; and they preyed upon the inhabit- 
ants of another province. 

Malesherbes displayed the same virtuous in- 
dependence and manly spirit on subsequent oc- 
casions, and under circumstances equally trying. 
But such conduct, aloof from, and deepening 
the shade of prevailing corruption, was little 
calculated to obtain the approbation of such a 
sovereign as Louis XV. Accordingly, when the 
Court of Aids had tried and fined some farmers 
general, for a horrible outrage upon the person 
of an innocent man under the sanction of a /et- 
tre de cachet, its decree was reversed, and the 
president, with thirty other members of the tri- 
bunal, were summoned before the king. They 





were received with frowns, and strictly forbid- | 


den to proceed any further in the affair. My. 
lesherbes made the following remarks in his ad. 
dress to the King:—‘‘ Lettres de cachet have s 
accumulated, that no citizen can be sure of not 
seeing his liberty sacrificed to the motives of 
personal vengeance—for no one is great enough 
to be secure from the hatred of a minister, nor 
little enough not to merit that of a clerk.” 
‘* If the persecutors of Monnerat are not punish. 
ed, they will continue to obtain illegal orders, 
and will execute them; only using greater pre- 
cautions that the reason of their being procured 
may be concealed, and no one be responsible, 
They will again claim the privilege to shut up in 
dungeons those whom they may think fit to deem 
criminal, and the administration will take part 
with the people of the revenue, to hinder the 
torch of justice fiom throwing light on what 
passes in those regions of obscurity.’’ 

In 1771:the parliament of Paris was dissolved, 
and its members banished. Warmed into indig. 
nation, Malesherbes spoke to the monarch with 
eloquence of the condition of his country. He 
said that the rights of the nation were all for 
which he then ‘contended. In other times, he 
would have mentioned that those of the magis- 
tracy were violated with every circumstance of 
inhumanity. ‘That the magistrates themselves 
were dispersed over the kingdom by his orders; 
and by an unexampled species of cruelty, care 
had been taken to select for them the most 
lonely districts, where, to aggravate their dis- 
grace, all the conveniencies, and even the very 
necessaries of life, might be cut off from them. 
He praised the virtue and. honour of those ma- 
gistrates who had done their duty, in defiance of 
imprisonment and exile. He said that it had been 
given out that the king intended to replace those 
members of the parliament who had refused to 
become the despicable tools of his ministers.— 
But he would be so bold as to assure the king, 
that those who could be found to fill the station, 
would sign their own dishonour. Some would 
face the public odium from motives of ambition; 
others would sacrifice themselves from indigence 
—the former were already corrupt, the lat- 
ter would soon become so. ‘* Such,’’ says lie, 
‘** are the judges you are about to give your peo- 
ple; and by suchas these must be determmed 
the furtunes, the reputations, the existence of 
Frenchmen. On the other side, the ministers 
of their pleasure, take away the properties ane 
subsistence of the citizen—and their feelings, @ 
men of honor, are all that is left to them. For 
these cannot wither, even beneath the blight o 
arbitrary power.’’? He told the king that he 
held bis crown for the good of the people; and 
that it was enough to tell a just sovereign, that 
he could not innocently, and without committing 
most extensive injury, dispense with the ests 
blished laws of the realm. Speaking of the trr 
bunal over which be presided, ‘* Terror,”’ says 
he, ‘*has not shaken our firmness. It is nol 
rious that all manner of access is denied to truth. 
Our demand to be heard will doubtless expose 
to ihe effects of powerful hatred; but our silenc? 
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would insure our being accused by the whole na- 
tion of treason or cowardice.”’ 

Such bold truths sounded strange and offensive 
in the ears of pampered tyranny; ana Malesher- 
bes was banished to his country seat. The de- 
molition of the Court of Aids,soon followed:— 
Thus did the folly. and obstinacy of rulers pre- 
pare the way for the catastrophe of the succeed- 
ing reign. ‘The retirement of Malesherbes was 
one of activity and improvement. He rose be- 
fore the dawn. Study, composition, the arts of 
husbandry and wor’3 of benevolence, occupied 
his time. Peculiarly fond of natural history, 
and well acquainted with the science, he took 
advantage of the opportunity presented him to 
write some interesting treatises upon one of its 
branches, 


When Louis XVI. ascended the throne, the 
Court of Aids was re-established; and Malesher- 
bes again came forth into public life, and took 
his seat as its President. His address to his col- 
leagues was elegant, and breathed the very spirit 
of pure and enlightened patriotism. He said 
there was one virtue which in magistrates was 
the foundation of every other; and that was, the 
love of public good. A youthful king had as- 
cended the throne with a real love of truth, and 
endowed with courage to listen to its voice, 
and they should have the courage to let him 
hear it.. He charged them aot to think any ob- 
stacle insurmountable, but on the contrary, to 
believe that he who had rendered back to the 
people their lawful judges, would scorn to con- 
fine their honorable zeal. _He said that in other 
times their sole employment had been the literal 
execution of positive laws; and a strict observa- 
tion of the laws was still their duty as judges of 
the land; but o: that day, when they plead the 
cause of the naiion in the presence of a royal 
legislator, should they carry their defence for 
the existing laws so far as to be airaid ot decla- 
ting the abuses, the rigor, and the injustice hey 
contained? No; they should display a picture 
ef the harshest and most revolting features of 
the laws before that king, who had at heart the 
happiness of his subjects. And should the ne- 
cessity which produced them forbid their utter 
abolition, they might at least rely with confi- 
dence on obtaining all the alleviation they had 
aright to expect from enlightened humanity. 

In pursuance of his declared determination, 
Malesherbes spread before the king a full state- 
ment of the existing grievances, and pointed out 
the manner in which they could be the most ef- 
fectually remedied. His language is energetic, his 
observations are sensible, and his reasoning is 
Sound.and convineing. There isa, liberality, and 
Philanthropy of feeling in his sentiments, and a 
candid and respectful warmth of persuasion in 
his manner, that reflect the highest credit upon 
his understanding and his heart. His patriotic 
efiorts were received with favour; and, in 1775, 
Malesherbes was appointed Minister of State. 

e left the Court of Aids with the regrets and 
€ncomiums of its members. It had been to him 


he had seen the course of justice impeded by an 
unprincipled exertion of arbitrary power; there 
his feelings had been harrowed up by injuries 
unredressed, and the insolent front of unpunished 
and fearless guilt; and there also had his soul 
rejoiced in the bright and far-extended anticipa- 
tion of coming good. He entered upon the duties 
of his new station amid the gratulations of the li- 
terati, and with the heart-felt exultation of every 
friend of freedom, 


The first acts of the Minister of State were 
those of humanity. He obtained reports of the 
condition of the prison, and the number of the 
confined. Not content with the representations 
of others, he visited several of the prisons him- 
self, conversed with the prisoners, and inquired 
into the causes of their confinement. It had 
been usual to huddle together convicts of every 
grade of crime in one great room, where they 
were permitted to remain in idleness; increasing 
each other’s depravity, and perfecting them- 
selves in the arts of guilt. He separated them, 
and gave them work. He discovered that many 
state prisoners had been immured, and had suf- 
fered much and long, for nought but an unguard- 
ed word borne by some eager spy to the ex- 
panded ear of a man in power, the more offen- 
sive for its truth; or an unintentional affront to 
an official miscreant; or perhaps the high offence 
of insulting the mistress of an upstart clerk to a 
minister’s secretary, by giving her her true ap- 
pellation. He restored them to liberty, and his 
affecting picture of their condition obtained from 
the king a grant of pecuniary relief. Hewas di- 
ligent in these labors of beneficence. With him 
the lamp of charity cast no fitful gleams of mo- 
mentary brightness. Its pure and steady flame 
was fed from the unfailing fount of a generous 
and virtuous heart. His eye was not slow to 
discern that which was evil, nor was his hand 
slothful in removing or alleviating it. 

Lettres de Cachet were the means by which 
the outrages of which we have spoken were per- 
petrated. These infamous warrants, which 
placed a citizen at the mercy of the meanest 
reptile in office; by whom he might be torn from 
the arms of his affrighted family, at dead of 
night, without even an expression of a cause, 
and shut up in some distant prison, there to end 
his days,—uncheered by a transient visit from 
friend or kindred; unblessed even with a furtive 
glance at an old familiar face; the gloomy mo- 
notony and dreary solitude of his existence un- 
broken, save by the hideous presence of a ruf- 
fian gaoler, or perhaps the application of the 
torture, to wring out of the persecuted victim of 
fearful and malicious tyranny some suspected 
secret. . These infamous warrants, as every one 
acquainted with French history well knows, 
were very freely made use of during the disgrace- 
ful reign of Louis XV., when the monster Ter- 
ray, and others almost if not equally as bad, in- 
dulged themselves to the utmost in all licen- 
tiousness and iniquity. Noman could have been 
more desirous of annihilating completely, and at 
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nocent suffering, than the just and amiable Ma- | 
leshervbes. But he felt that too eager a haste to | 
effect his object would defeat its own purpose. 

As Minister of State, he told the king that his 

principles prohibited his acquiescence in lettres 

de cachet; and he urged upon him with success 

the necessity of confining the power of issuing 

them to a committee, whose verdict should be 

unanimous, and upon sufficient grounds. Ofthis 

committee he obtained the appoimtment. He 

took care that it should be composed of firm-and 

upright magistrates. And as the long continu- 

ance of their power, and the temptations it pre- 

sented, might have a tendency to corrupt their 

integrity, it was bestowed upon them only for a 

certain time, and they were liable to an imme- 

diate removal for any impropriety of conduct. 

Malesherbes moderated the burthens imposed 
upon the cultivators of the soil, and agriculture 
began to flourish. He protected commerce, and 
improved the inland navigation. He encouraged 
works of'literature and science, and was a libe- 
ral patron of indigent genius. Hand-in-hand 
with the celebrated Turgot, who was then comp- 
troller general of the revenue, gradually, but 
surely, did he proceed in the great work of re- 
form. Oppressive ordinances were repealed; old 
and obstinate abuses began to give way; until 
the nobility, and those interested in supporting 
it, felt, or fancied they felt, the whole fabric of 
despotism totter upon its foundation. | Male- 
aherbes strove hard to remove the banof severe 
injustice, which weighed upon the spirits and 
darkened the prospects of the Protestants of 
France. But he was not successful; and the 
outcry of innovator was raised against him. The 
disappointment affected him deeply. The relief 
he sought was so very moderate, and the rea- 
sonableness of it so apparent, that he had 
cherished what he thought a well-founded hope 
of obtaining it. His most beneficial measures 
were now the more violently opposed; his opi- 
nions were attacked without respect or ceremo- 
ny; the proceedings at the council table were 
contrary to his views and principles; and) he 
thought that if he continued to sit at it, it might 
be construed into an approval of what he would 
have averted as detrimental to the interests of 
the monarch as well asthe people. He was 
therefore preparing to retire, when he was in- 
formed of the dismission of his friend Turgot.— 
This accelerated his determination, and ina few 
days after he resigned—May 12th, 1776. 

An exemption from public cares gave him the 
leisure for travelling which he had long desired. 
Ho made the tour of his own country, and after- 
wards visited Switzerland and Holland. He in- 
spected every thing which he thought worthy of 
observation, particularly in the various branches 
of mechanics and manufactures, in public works 
and institutions of national utility, He took 
notes by the way, and when any thing attracted 
his notice that suggested an improvement, or 
whieh in his opinion could be advantageously 
introduced into France, he was careful to make 





it a subject of attentive consideration and argu- | 
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mentative remark. It is said that he had ap. 
ranged his manuscripts for publication, but they 
were lost with the wreck of his fortunes, in the 
whirlpool of the revolution. When he returned 
home, he engaged in the composition ofa couple 
of essays in favour of the emancipation of the 
Protestants. And he was occupied with some 
writings similarly liberal in principle and bene- 
ficial in tendency, in 1786, when the king called 
him again to his councils, without investing him 
however with any particular office. 
Malesherbes was invited by the ministers, that 
his presence among them might inspire the na. 
tion with confidence, and that their measures 
might have the sanction of one so high in public 
esteem. He combatted the advice they gave 
their sovereign; he exposed the fallacy of their 
reasoning, and the inconsistency of their schemes; 
he strove with all the force of his intellect, and 
all the energy of excited feeling, to repel the 
tide which was undermining the pillars of go. 
vernment. His efforts were frustrated, his ap- 
prehensions derided as fanciful, and his proposi- 
tions rejected as absurd. Malesherbes saw that 
his influence was ended, and that every attempt 
to persuade the king to a wise and politic course 
of conduct, surrounded and guarded as he then 
was, would be, as they had hitherto been, fruit- 
less and unavailing. He heard afar the gathering 
of the storm; and anxious to fulfil his duty to the 
uttermost, be resolved to make one last though 
almost despairing endeavour to save the state 
from the shock of an insurrection, and to pro- 
tect the throne by redressing the wrongs and 
securing the rights of the people, and by sooth- 
ing instead of aggravating the workings of im- 
tation in the pub'ic mind. He addressed two 
letters to the king, in which he drew a faithful 
picture of the fearful condition of things. He 
showed the dangers that were threatening and 
lurking, and pointed out the means of removing 
and avoiding them. He looked with a prophetic 
eye through the perspective of years to come, 
and warned the monarch, from the indications 
that revealed themselves, of the sure result of 
a continuation of his present course of conduct. 
The letters were unheeded; and the twilight of 
hope departed from the breast of Malesherbes. 
He bade a last adieu to that devoted court he 
had vainly struggled to preserve, and sought 
again the philosophic shades of his rural retreat, 
to smooth his ruffled feelings, and to dissipate 
the forebodings which rose darkly over his soul, 
in useful speculations and constant mental 0¢- 
cupation. In 1790 he published a book, entitled 
‘An essay on the means of accelerating the 
progress of rural economy in France.’? Among 
other things, he suggested the erection of an office 
of intelligence at Paris,for the improvement of the 
arts of husbandry, under the superintendance of 
individuals eminent in natura! philosophy and the 
mathematics., Subordinate officers were to be 
established in the chief districts of the empire, 
and a correspondence kept up. Every thing 4 
to be arranged in such a way, that farmers 6? 
artisans might reap the full benefit of every dis¢o- 
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r very and improvement which flowed through these Paris, December 11th, 1792. : 
_ chaunels from the great fountain head; to which First year of the Republic. 
through the same channels they might return ya- Citizen President,—I know not whether the 
d jaable hints and various stimulants to increased | National Convention will allow Louis XVI. 
le exertion, His scheme, though in many respects counsel to. defend him, or whether he will be 
" rather specious than solid, evinces that philan- permitted to choose any. If he is, I desire Louis 
ie thropic desire of doing good which was one, of | may be informed, that should he make choiee 
‘- E his prominent characteristics. Though his book | of me for that office, I am ready to undertake it. 
af oontains, much that is disputable, and though I do not ask you to disclose’ my proposal to 
* many of the advantages he anticipates are some-| the Convention, for I am far from thinking my- 
what imaginary, yet it is a work of research | self.a person of sufficient importance to attraet 
at and study, and contains a great deal of im por- its notice; but I was twice called to the councils 
tant information, and a number of very judicious | of him who was my master, in times when that 
a observations, station was an object of ambition to all. Lowe 
ic When Malesherbes wrote this book, the revo- him Wk en when, " the opinion of { 
ve lution had commenced its work; and the follow- erst ft aaaten st bac: domdtacin tod a 1 
bit ing extract will show that its auspicious com- hig ke , a) ry possi i 
8} mencement infused a fresh ardour a6 his aged ce ee him with my inclinations, I should i 
nd heart; and that before its principles were deve- eres se the liberty we oo myself to you. ' 
he loped, in spite of his predictions, his spirit soared | | 14 i aging ai * ‘ See as i 
10- S upcn the wings of hope into high and captiva- | "0° Daeg ae — e “ane fot Sins mates ih 
ip ting anticipations of universal benefit. ** In most Be | pines ia ith ipa. — this intermation. i 
si- parts of France the citizens were not allowed Hy, WIth: Respect, Be... LESHERBE } 
rat the liberty of debating on the affairs of their own SE IE lia a ee ogse eect B | 
pt Mig pe I was not or aus a bark Sonleuie “e toile ay pcan Haymes i 
rse in the ancient government, for i then sat in the / é : : ‘ ; ie 
en Court of Aids? and that court, without foresee- a essere a gi any fe ~ a cig i 
lit ing the mighty revolution of the present day, = b aagnt tet ~ ni “tie eg eae Bes i 
ing incessantly demanded that all corporations fon wt ae y h wii h i dal i an : 
the should be restored: to the most unalienable of | Be evidences of human worth, to convince the, i 
ih their rights,—that of regulating their own con- pabresstouons: of tive Seneniot Piety ¥9- yee yay i 
ate cerns. The court went so far as to say, ‘ The | .. ; é i 
10" nation has been put into sending atrings| and tone Pages es gp he ne shi oe itaguony b 
and has tutors placed over her.’ But it was only | ™! > meee: S wechys mre na an i, t 
th- through the medium of these false guardians | W50™ in the pride of pi an ee B 
ri that it was then permitted to speak to the peo- Argan alr prgee per my ae os / 
Iwo ple. Now a new order of things prevails. We f i ey inte of eulat as ‘ 
nfal may now hope that the people, represented in "pea Be gle * sais peel TERS FUR ; 
ts Hil es dats and inthe gonra”anmmblin, by] im, the thick dasknane of scion: © grsonet~ 
2 W ey deem wor of their confi- ! ; | 
ring cence, will no loner suspect that every act for ep hi nee whaan: sents: Ligh. en f 
etic pi advantage conceals beneath it a plot against se stot bbe petty st 3 eg ee, a i 
wi , peti seer nape. an Phat idler: nam saiapention cient be rewarded with a prison and 
a pn _ prion ab Soa hg ie rad an acensation—in this day of peril and calamity, 
irom a drea Q ie | 
bes dae ne ri te lee ie ol shi unsolicited and unsought, Malesherbes turned i 
tof BBE Herre rogard the wise and the good, who would | OCG ion. to soothe the distrewes, and to fl 
Des. de ; s)iti , . : baa 5) i 
ie mae ce hinage tll etch oe Ye ie devote himself, with all the firm fidelity of a wo- 
ght they wee cecnaue y meget as man’s love, in the face of menace and of death, 
eat, is the chant 1a hay Gobite si authktteivatio | to the last, in ineffectual efforts to preserve the. 
hi @ dethroned and the persecuted, When Louis 
a se When y hots Peet Cemuisived; tebta ayy teys read the Jetter of + apera he is said to have 
Ou Ove . iB) ivf ’ 
tee tad che wept. He had already appointed Tronchet, 
‘tled But the events that succeeded—the massacres, | Target, and Deseze, as his counsel. But Target 
the ty omninne ete lanterne, the fondly: site doalingd the dangerous servOR Ong stalognre 
jong aries, and the sanguinary sway of the Ja-| bes was received im his piace. alesherbes at- 
fice cobin club, came sialon saeiales aiaden upon | tended him daily. A little journal has been found 
f the 4s soul, and blasted all his cherished expecta- | among his papers, and published, which no maw 
ce of “ons. He remained in his beloved retirement | of humanity can read without feeling respect for 
d the Until the public prints informed him that the | the moral virtues, and sympathy for the suffer- 
o be ‘ational Convention had passed a decree for | ings of the unfortunate Louis. All know the 
pire, sag trial of the king. Malesherbes hastened to | exertions that were made to save him. Male- 
was —— and despatched the following noble let- | sherbes was the first who announced to him the 
and bg to the President of the National Conven-| decree of death. . Louis was sitting in deep 
isc0- MOR nese bas | thought when he entered, Roused by the noise, 
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he rose, looked firmly at his aged counsellor, 


‘and said—** For these two hours I have been 


employed in considering whether, during the 
course of my reign, I deserved the smallest 
reproach from my subjects: well, I solemnly as- 
sure you, M. de Malesherbes, in the sincerity of 
my heart, and as a man going to appear before 
God, that I have invariably desired the happi- 
ness of the people, and never formed one wish 
to the contrary.’” Malesherbes told him there 
was still a hope. They were going to debate 
the question of a respite of execution. ‘The 
people were humane, and Louis had been their 
benefactor. An appeal to the people was de- 
manded, and earnestly and eloquently supported 
by Tronchet, Vergniaud, and Deseze. Male- 
sherbes, overcome by his emotions, could only 
make some broken and incoherent remarks; and 
requested leave to appear on the morrow, when 
his mind would be more composed, and his ob- 
servations properly arranged. It was denied 
him. 

Malesherbes returned to his family depressed 
andmelancholy. His favourite occupations had 
now lost their attraction. And lest they might 
deepen the cloud that rested upon his mind, the 
public prints containing an account of the execu- 
tion of Louis, were carefully kept from his sight. 
By degrees the poignancy of his sorrow wore off, 
and he returned to his old pursuits of science 
and agricultural improvement. Malesherbes was 
now seventy-two years of age; but though so far 
down the descent of the hillof life, he was doom- 
ed to be precipitated by the hand of violence 
into ** the valley of the shadow of death.’ His 
daughter and her husband were the first arrested 
by the revolutionary committee. The arrest of 
Malesherbes and his grandchildren soon follow- 
ed. He was allowed the company of one of 
them, but the others were separated from him, 
and they and his children were dispersed into 
different places of confinement. He made an 
appeal to the committee of general safety that 
he might be enclosed in the same prison with his 
family; and the privilege was granted. One of 
his fellow prisoners gives the following account 
of the arrival of Malesherbes at the prison of 
Port-libre:—‘‘ 1 had been about a month at 
Port-libre, where I was treated with humanity 
and respect on account of my poverty and ad- 
vanced age. One evening, when engaged on an 
interesting subject of conversation, we were 
suddenly informed that Malesherbes was come. 
No one was any longer sure what his own doom 
might be, when it appeared that so much: worth 
as he possessed could not protect him or his 
family. He entered; and the first movement in 
the midst of our general distress, was to yield 
the place of honor amongst us to him. I think 
at this moment I see his placid countenance.— 
‘ The seat you offer me,’ said he, ‘ belongs pro- 
perly to yonder old man, for I believe he must 
be my senior.’ It was tome he alluded. We 
were all melted into tears; and he with difficulty 
preserved his composure, so powerfully did our 
emotion affect him.’ Soon after he had arrived 





he wrote a letter to an intimate friend. Part of jt 
read thus—‘‘ I expect the worst; they will never 
forgive me for defending Louis XVI. Never. 
theless, I solemnly protest that I glory in sacri. 
ficng my life for him; and far from repenting 
that act, would again do the same, were it again 
to be done.”? The letter was transmitted to the 
public register office, and restored to him 
some of the principal persons there, who ob. 
sérved, that it might injure him. Malesherbes 
paused a moment, and then answered—* Yoy 
are right. That letter may conduct me to the 
guillotine—what then?—it shall go. Such is my 
opinion, and I should be a coward to retract it. 
I have but done my duty,’’ The letter was put 
into the hands of Fouquier .Tainville, and fur. 
nished him with materials for the accusation of 
Malesherbes. The death of his son-in-law in- 
pressed Malesherbes with a certainty of his own 
fate, and he was prepared for it. He was brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal with his wi- 
dowed daughter and her children. As they left 
their prison, Madame Rosambo, the daughter of 
Malesherbes, took an affecting farewell of Ma- 
damoiselle Sombreuil, who had saved her fa- 
ther’s life some time previous. ‘*O, Mademoi- 
selle,’’ said she, “‘ you have had the happiness 
of preserving your father, and I——I have the 
consolation of dying with mine.”’, 

They were all condemned to die. Malesher- 
bes heard his own Sentence with unshaken for- 
titude; but when their doom was pronounced 
upon his daughter, and the children of his love, 
the iron entered into his soul, and tears found 
their way upon the furrowed cheeks of the aged 
philosopher. His firmness returned, and he en- 
ployed the little time that was left him in pre- 
paring the minds of his family for the scaffold 
they were shortly to ascend. Malesherbes sul- 
fered first. He was calm and composed.—He 
embraced his family for the last time at the foot 
of the scaffold, andexhorted them to resignation. 
He then walked to his death, with a fixed eye 
and a steady step. : 

Malesherbes perished on the 22d of April, 
1793. The powers of his mind, and the qualities 
of his character, need no formal enumeration. 
They beam forth in his conduct and his life. He 
has been censured by some of the monarchists 
as having contributed an aliment to the revolu- 
tionary spirit while he was in office, by unshack- 
ling the press, and opposing the measures 0! the 
court—he has been reproached by the more ¥/0 
lent among the republicans, as a friend to roy- 
alty, and an aristocrat: Of the truth of either 
allegation, and of its importance, if true, eve! 


one will judge from his own peculiar views an¢ 


habits of thinking. But none, even of the mos! 


illiberal and the most virulent, in the very ebul- 


lition of high excitement, have ventured to I 
sinuate aught against the excellence of his mo" 


virtues, and the general amiability of his private 
The fame of these cannot be blight. 
ed by the breath of calumny. The records pe 
history bear witness to his impartiality, bis oe 
of justice, and his disinterested, invincible fide 


character. 
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The voice of tradition, far around the 


hig, 
: place of his refuge from the tumults of public 
Yr life, tells of his encouragement of industry, his 
je general urbanity, his active benevolence, and 
ig his diffusive charity. Errors of judgment, and 
in errors of practice, may cast their shadows over 
he the sun-lit page of his character, but there is 
by that in the volume of his life which comes di- 
be rectly to the heart. And we would not, we can- 
es not, resist the generous flow of admiration, en- 
Ou } ihusiastie though it be. It would savour of the 
he littleness of envy to turn a microscopic eye upoa 
ny ihe failings of such a man. And we willingly 
it. leave the ungracious task to those whose delight 
nt it is to expose and to dilate upon the weaknesses 
It. of humanity that linger with the intellectual and 
of the virtuous—whose mole-like propensities lead 
me them to grope after the infirmities of a great 
wh man, in the obscurity where they have been 
ht buried and should be forgotten—who would drag 
‘i them forth to the general gaze, and exult over 
eft their discoveries, and lift their crests with the 


of self-complacency of those who think they have 
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| A man who had a scolding wife, being willing 
to excuse her failings, when called upon to give 
some account of her habits and character, said 
she was pretty well in general, only subject at 
times to a breaking out of the mouth. 

HOW TO BE RICH. 

Nothing is more easy than to grow rich. It 
is only to trust nobody—to befriend none—to 
get every thing, and save all we get—to stint 
ourselves, and every body belonging to us—to 
be the friend of no man, and have no man for 
our friend—to heap interest upon interest, cent 
upon cent—to be mean, miserable and despised, 
for some twenty or thirty years—and riches will 
come as sure as disease and disappointment, 








A few years ago, a couple of Dutchmen, upon 
the high hills of Limestion, though very friend- 
ly, had a dreadful falling out about one kill- 


ing the other’s dog, for which he sued for 
damages. They were called into court, and 


the defendant in the case was asked by the 
Judge if he killed the dog. ‘ Be sure I kilt him,’ 
said the Dutchman, ‘put let him prove it.’ 
This being quite satisfactory, the plaintiff in the 
case was called on to answer a few questions; 
he was asked by the Judge to what amount he 
estimated the damages; he did not understand 
this question so well; so to be a little plainer the 
Judge asked him what he thought the dog to be 
worth. ‘be sure,’ said he, ‘the dog was wort 
notting, but since he was so mean asto kill him, 
he shall pay the full walue of him.’ 





A story is in circulation in Canada, that an, 
old steam boat is to, be fitted up to take a trip 
over the Falls of Niagara, with a crew, not 
consisting of animals and dumb beasts, but of 
a merry company of ladies and gentlemen; the 
passage is warranted a pleasant and safe one, 
provided the company is select. The _ pilot, 
wants five families who have lived in one house, 
and are agreeable to each other; a pious cler- 
gyman, owning himself the ‘‘chief of sinners;’’ 
an honest lawyer; a truth-loving editor; a teach- 
er without garrulity or vanity; a handsome wo- 
man, who never looked in the glass, and a per- 
son who goes about giving alms in the dark.— 
When these passengers are obtained, the expe- 
dition will be fitted out immediately. 





TELEGRAPHIC COURTSHIP. 
Last week the young giri who manages the 
signals at one of telegraphic stations, Bidston, 
we believe, had the following query put to her 
by signal:—‘* How d’ye do, my dear?”’ To this 
she immediately replied, adopting the same 
mode of communication, ‘*‘ Mind our own busi- 
ness, sir, and don’t be ogling the girls,”’ 





A gentleman popping his head through a 
tailor’s shop window, exclaimed—‘ What o’clock 
is it by your lapboard?’—-upon which the tailor 
lifted up his lapboard and struck him a blow on 





la. been engaged in an honourable service. We 
fa. have yet to learn the benefit that is done to the 
di- heart by lowering its admiration of Luman worth, 
ess and shaking its belief in our capabilities of virtue. 
he It will do little tostrengthen its best impulses, — 
little to animate and encourage the yearnings of 
aay ardent and ennobling emulation. We will go far- 
we ther,and express our doubts whether the gratifica- 
‘od tion we receive from the effusions of genius is in- 
ve, creased by depriving the author of the imagina- 
id ry halo with which we had invested hin, and 
sad reducing him to the level! of ordinary men; and 
_- whether the advantageous effect of works of 
na morality and elevated sentiment, is extended by 
old wowing us with particularity wherein the con- 
ai. duct of the teacher differed from what he taught. 
He And we must think, that at. least as much dis- 
oot cermment and critical ability is exhibited in 
on. neely developing and skilfully discriminating the 
eye peculiar excellencies of a writer, and the estima- 
ve traits of a character, as in carping at the 
til, icicencies of the one, or in detecting the dis- 
ties crepancies of the other. J. B.S. 
jon. Se Seeman stenmumscrens ese verse 
He Vil AND SENTIMENT. 
ists = aes ie SOA EY Ro ae a a a aes ~ 
olu- A gentleman meeting a very homely man thus 
ick- ivressed him—-* My dear friend, you ought to 
‘the ‘ake saflron constantly ;? ‘ for what,’ inquired the 
vio ‘ler; ‘to keep the ugliness out, for if it ever 
roy trikes in, it will certainly kill you.’ 
ther 
very A SENSIBLE MAN. 
and _Amanin Rochester who has suffered from 
most “wis, makes the following proposition: that in 
bul- “cr to save time and unnecessary trouble, he 
) In- “it stand one hour each day for one week at 
oral ‘certain corner of the town, where all who feel 
vate Me*"“ us to harass his quiet by asking imperti- 
ight- “at questions, may have the opportunity of 
js of HB *"ing, always providing, that the remainder of 
love MMB*ch day shail not be disturbed by applications 
fide- GR" 2y kind, The plan is excellent. 
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the head, answering, ‘It has just struck one.’ 
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Jonas Hanway, who was remarkably thin was 
met by a man much inebriated, who approached 
him in so irregular a direction, that it might have 
been concluded that he had’ business on both 
sidesof the way. Hanway stopped when he 
came up to him, to give him his choice; but the 
man stood as still as his intoxication would per- 
mit him, without attempting to pass on either 
side. After viewing each other a moment, 
‘*my friend,’’ said Hanway, ‘‘ you seem as if 
you had drunk too much;’’ to whieh the man 
replied, with considerable naivete, ‘*And you, 
my friend, seem as if you had ate too little.”’ 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S DOG CAMP. 

I am indebted to Sir Walter Scott for the fol- 
lowing anecdote:—The wisest dog I ever had, 
was what is called the bull dog terrier. I taught 
him to understand a great many words, inso- 
mach that I am positive that the communication 
betwixt the canine species and ourselves might 
be greatly enlarged. Camp once bit the baker, 
who was bringing bread to the family. I beat 
him and explained the enormity of his offence, 
after which, to the last moment of his life, he 
never heard the least allusion to the story, in 
whatever voice or tone it was mentioned, with- 
out getting up and retiring into the darkest cor- 
ner of the room, with great appearance of dis- 
tress. Thenif yousaid, ‘The baker was well 
paid,’ or ‘The baker was not hurt after allt,’ 
Camp came forth from his hiding place, caper- 
ed, and barked, andrejoiced. When he was un- 
able, towards the end of his life, to attend me 
when on horseback, he used to watch for my re- 
turn, and the servant used to tell him, ‘his mas- 
ter was coming down the hill, or through the 
moor,’ and although he did not use any gesture 
to explain his meaning, Camp was never known 
to mistake him, but either went out at the front 
to go up the hill, or at the back to get down to 
the moor side.— 4mecdotes of Dogs. 





WANTS. 

The poor want the comforts, and many of 
them the necessaries of life. 

The rich in general want—the common feel- 
ings of humanity. 

The lawyer wants—a rich client. 

The physician wants—patients to use up his 
pills and to pay off his bills. 

The mechanic wants—plenty of work, and 
good spirits to do it, and prompt pay when ’tis 
done. 

The merchant wants—cash customers, and 
extension of credit. 

Printers and Editors want—every man to do 
what is right, and to give them their dues. 

It is whispered that some young ladies want-— 
husbands; we think this may be a mistake; if 
it is, we will be happy to correct it. 

In conclusion, we believe it will be admitted 
by all, that every description of people want 
fortitude to bear with the ills of life—and that 
many, very many, want sufficient skill to float 
peaceably along the current of prosperity. 
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“At artother time,” said a dandy, who was 
telling his history to a brother puff on one of 
the corners of Broadway, “1 wasone day tri. 
velling from — to —, and it happened that onl 

one besides myself was in the coach. At length, 
however, at one of the stopping places, we took 
in a lady of genteel appearance, whom we af. 
terwards made the topic of our conversation jin 
Spanish. We could both of us speak Spanish 
fluently—and we made ourselves endless sport 
of the lady, quizzing her in all possible ways.— 
At length, we arrived at . when the coach 
door was thrown open, and the lady whom we 
had been quizzing so unmercifully in Spanish, 
was accosted by a well dressed gentleman, in 
Spanish, and replied in Spanish. What a hor- 
ror cume over me! I would have given any thing 
if f might only have buried my head at the bot: 
tom ef the ash barrel.’’ 





A firm faith is the best divinity, a good life 
the best philosophy, a clear conscience the best 


law, honesty the best policy, and temperance 
the best physic.—Anon. 








METEOROLOGICAL CBSERVATIONS 
FOR JUNE, 1829. 
Taken at Murfreeshorongh, within one mile of the 
centre of the State of Tennessee. 
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3 | 74| 76 | 82 | 82} 80 | 77 | Changeable. 
4 | 74) 76 |.79 | 841 83 | 81 | Cloudy. 
5 | 70 | 72 | 78 | 76 | 75 | 71 | Changeable. 
6 | 71 | 73 | 80 | 82} 81 } 80 | Changeable. 
7 | 68 | 69 | 69 | 68 | 68 | 67 | Rainy. 
8 | 72} 72 | 74) 75 | 74 | 73 | Fair. 
9 | 70 1.72 | 73 | 76475 | 75 | Fair. 
10 | 72 | 73 | 78 | 75 | 74 | 73 | Changeable. 
11 | 71 | 73 | 76 | 80 | 81 | 79 | Cloudy. 
12 | 72 | 74| 75 | 80 | so | 78 | Changeable. 
13 | 74 | 75 | 78 | 83 | g2 | 81 | Fair. 
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15 | 76 | 78 | $2} 84} 84 | 82 | Fair. 
16175179 | 84] 88 | 86 | 84 Fair. 
17 | 78.179 | 85 | 87 | 84 | 82! Fair. 





189 | 7% | 75 | 76} 79 | 78 1.77 | Fair, 
19 | 67 | 72 | 80 | 85 | 85 | 84.) Fair. 
29 | 78 | 76 | 79 | 82) 81 | 79 | Fair. 
21 | 74 | 75 | 77 | 76 | 75 | 75 | Fair. 
22 | 66 | 71 | 76 | 81} 80 | 79 | Fair. 
23 | 78 |] 80 | 85 | 90 | 89 | 89 Fair. 
24 | 77 | 80 | 82 | 84] 83 | 82} Fair. 
295 | 75 | 77 | 82) 82} 81 } 80 Changeable. 
26 | 78 | 82 | 82} 82} 82 | St | Rainy. 
97 | 78 | 79 | 82 | 84] 84 | $3 | Cloudy. 
28 | 79 | 80 | $4) 86 | 86 | 84 | Farr. 
29 | 721 73 | 76 | 78 | 77 | 75 | Fair. 
30 | 68 | 69 | 741771 75 | 74 | Far. 
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CROSSING OF PROVERBS. 
Proverd —The more the merrier 
Creg9.—Not so;—One hand is enough in a purse. 
p.—He that runs fastest, gets most ground. 
C.—Not so; for then footmen would get more than 
their masters. 

P.—He runs far that never turns. 

(.—Not so; he may break his neck in @ skort 
course. 

P.—No man can call again yesterday. 

(.—Yes; he may call tll his heart ache, though it 
never come. 

P.—He that goes softly, goes safely. 

C.—Not among thieves. 

P.—Nothing hurts the stomach more than sur- 
eiting. 

C—Yes; lack of Meat. 

P.—Nothing is hard to a willing mind. 

C—Yes; to get money. 

P.—None so blind as they that will not see. 

C.—Yes; they that cannot see. 

P.—There is no creature so like a man asan ape. 

C.—Yes; a woman. 

P.—Nothing, but is good for something. 

('.—Not so; nothing is not good for any thing. 

P.—Every thing hath an end. 

(.—Nct so; a ring hath none, for it is round. 

P.—Money is a great comfort. 

C.—Not when it brings a thief to the gallows. 

P—The world is a long journey. 

C.—Not so; the Sun goes over it every day. 

P.—Itis a great way to the bottom of the Sea. 

C—Not so; it is but a stone’s cast. 

P.—A friend is best found in adversity. 

C.—Not so; for then there’s none to be found. 

P.—The pride of the rich makes the labours of the 
noor. 

(—Not so; the labours of the poor make the 
pride of the rich. 

P.—Virtue is a jewel of great price. 

(.—Not so; for then the poor could not come by 


¢ 





Our readers may remember the beautiful apos- 
‘tophe in Lalla Rookh, beginning 


‘Oh ever thus from childhood’s hour 
i've seen my fondest hopes decay; 

I never loved a tree or flower 

But "twas the first to fade away,”’ &c. 


ina late Georgia Courier, we find the follow- 
ng parody—the last stanza is exquisitely affect- 
ng, and is founded on the eternal experience 
of childhood. 
Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; 
[ never had a bird or flower, 
That did not fly or fade away. 


{ never had a little kit, 
‘To pur so softly on my lap, 
Bat fortune’s malice follow’d it, 
To kill by cur or school-boy rap. 


| never had a bit of toast 
Particularly good and wide, 

Bat fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the butter'd side. 





IMPROMPTU, 
You say, whene’er abroad you roam, 
You meet with none but fools and asses; 
Would vou avoid them, keep at home, 
Buthark ye-—break your looking glasses. 








Rules for the Behaviour of Young People 
in Company. 


Always wipe your mouth with the table cloth; 
for that must be soiled at all events, and will 
save your host’s napkins, or your own pocket- 
handkerchief, 

Always observe the Abyssinian custom,—ne- 
ver to speak nor drink, unless your mouth be 
quite full. 

Champ whatever you eat, making as much 
noise as possible, which will show that you re- 
lish and are pleased with what you are eating. 

Should any thing at dinner stick in your teeth, 
do not allow yourself to suffer from it for a mo- 
ment, but use a pin, and if you have not such 
a thing about you, a fork will answer the pur- 

ose. 
: Always begin to speak before another has 
finished what he or she has to say, as it will 
serve to show the quickness of your perception, 
being able to understand a thing before it is ut- 
tered, and give the company a great opinion of 
your good breeding. 

Be sure, on leaving a room, to turn your back 
on the company; and if the door be shut when 
you are going out, be sure to leave it open, par- 
ticularly if the weather be very cold. 

Should you have occasion to use your hand- 
kerchief in company, do not mince the matter, 
as some are wont to do, by slightly compressing 
the nose; but boldly and decidedly blow it, (par- 
ticularly if at meal time,) until relieved from 
the inconvenience; and the louder and more vio- 
lent the different propulsions of sound are, the 
more genteel, easy, and agreeable, you will be 
considered. 

When in company, should you ever be at a 
loss what to do with your hands and feet, as is 
often the case with young people, you can ocea- 
sionally put one foot over the other; sit cross- 
legged; pick your ears with the head of a pin; 
run your fingers through your hair; pare your 
nails with a penknife; blow your nose, and look 
at your handkerchief; beat a tattoo on the ta- 
ble; bite your nails; gape and yawn nows4and 
then; stretch yourself out to open your chest; 
loll back and tilt your chair; cut a notch or two 
in the arm of it with your penknife; (which 
should be always open in your hand, ready for 
use;) scratch your head or any other part that 
may happen to itch.—And in so doing, you will 
convince the company that you have been well 
brought up, and are perfectly free from vulgar 


| habits. 


The Difference between Physic and Surgery. 


Physician and Surgeon, you'll find on the trial, 

This kills with the knife, and that kills with the vial; 
Both excellent friends to the Sexton and Vicar, 

The one somewhat tardy, the other much quieker. 





FROM THE GREEK. 


Of all bad things with which our race is ears’d, 
Our own bad temper may be deem’d the worst 
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SWISS MELODY. 






BY J. BARNETT. 








Poco Allegretia. 
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| 
little toy, Then buy a lit-tle toy of poor Rose of Lu - cerne. 


9° 

a 
I’ve paint, I’ve perfume, for those who may choose them, 
Young Ladies, I presume, you all will refuse them, 
‘The bloom. on your cheek shows that you never use them, 
Yet buy a little toy of poor Rose of Lucerne. 


3. 
Come round me, Ladies fair, I’ve ribands and laces, 
I’ve trinkets rich and rare to add tothe graces, 
Of waist, neck, or arm, or your sweet pretty faces, 
Then buy a little toy of poor Rose of Lucerne. 


4, 
I’ve a cross to make you smart, on your breast you may bear it, 
Just o’er your little heart I advise you to wear it, 
And I hope that no other cross e’er will come near it, 
Yes 1 do—so buy a toy of poor Rose of Lucerne, 
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Sombre tale, and satire witty, 
Sprightly glee and doleful ditty, 
Measured sighs, and roundelay. Prior. 








TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


Dear Emily, those mountain tow’rs, 
Where faney strews her sweetest flow’rs, 
And in the verdant vales below, 
Her spangled footsteps richly glow. 
On the green sod, where’er she treads, 
A thousand flow’rs erect their heads, 
Of evry hue, and rich in pow’r, 
Breathe sweetly on the twilight hour— 
When o’er these scenes you fondly stray, 
And with awaken’d feelings view, 
Gazing upon the closing«lay, 
You'll ever find some objects new. 


Those scenes you oft have wander’d o’er 
And seen and lov’d so much before ; 

Some latent beauty will display, 

For many a flow’r has pass’d away, 

And others still as sweet as they, 

Open on each successive day— 

And there is too so blest a spell, 

O’er Nature’s works must ever dwell; 

That as those lovely scenes we view, 
_A diff’rent shade, a softer sky, 

Gives us a prospect grand and new, 
Au wakes the mind to visions high. 


Then Emily, as oft you stray, 
When twilight gilds the closing day ; 
Among your wild romantic bow’rs, 
And those high rocky mountain tow’rs, 
Where Nature boldly marks her way, 
And the light mists of evening play— 
Then will your mind still wander o’er 
Those scenes that can return no more; 
Seenee that your early youth has blest, 
And where your fondest friends still live; 
Aud oh! how deeply has been prest 
lhe signet sorrow has to give ! 


Death has been busy—and we monrn 
Uhose friends for ever from us torn; 
~0 young, so lovely, from the grave, 
*riendship—affeetion—could not save! 
rete gone—and they have gone to rest, 
00 innocent not to be blest— 
“n Christ alone each hope repos’d; 
And peace their parting moments clos’d, 
et there are times when we must feel 
PM mourn their loss as too severe, 
“ Supon our hearts will steal, 
Aud pay the tribute of a tear. 


CORDELIA. 








THE POWER OF LOVE. 


I heard a baby one year old 
Bawling as loud as age; 
And louder as his nurse did scold, 
Louder did baby rage. 
Ah! what could thus the infant move? 
His tiny heart was cross’d in love! 


I saw a boy of ten,—his school 
Seem’d drearier than a jail, 

His tutor strangely call’d him “ fool!’ 
And he grew thin and pale. 

What made the Jad so deathly prove ? 

Alas! his heart was sick of love! 


I saw a youth of twenty ,—high 
His pompous language swell’d; 
His lip curl’d proud, keen flash’d his eye, 
« My spirit sha’nt be quell’d!”’ 
He said, and seal’d it with “ by Jove !” 
Why ?—Ah! he was oppos’d in love! 


1 saw a man of forty,—low 
He knelt before a maid ; 
He spake a word ’twixt puff and blow, 
And trembled, as afraid. 
What meant he thus? Ah, me! he strove 
To make the maid accept his love! 


I saw a man of sixty—wise, 
For years he had been thought; 
Sudden he sigh’d, tears fill’d his eyes, 
And.his own death he songht. 
He said—‘‘ I must from earth remove;” 
And why? He pin’d in hopeless love ! 


I saw a sage a century old, 
Who eall’d a tailor in, 
To make a coat his form t’infold, 
And make his waist look thin. 
Why so? ‘*Ha! ha! it doth behove, 
T’renew my youth and yield to love !” 


Thus goes the world—the little god, 
All sorts of men controls; 

He wastes their fatness with his rod, 
He mollifies their souls. 

Sooner or late, all men must prove 

‘The all-subdaing power of love! 


Nay, tell not me that one escapes, 
For ’tis an awful lie; 
E’en widowers wear the mourning crapes, 
Above the wooing eye :— 
The new-born babe love’s power doth prove, 
And dying age grows young for love! 


DIDYMUS. 


THE MIND DISPLAYED. 


’Tis not the lily and the rose 
Combin’d on beauty’s cheek; 

Or the bright eye alone, bestows 
The charm that seems to speak. 


Tis not the dimpled smile alone, 
Round coral lips that plays; 

But ’tis the bright reflection, shown 
From intellectual rays. 


The face a pow’rful charm bestows, 
Bright index of the mind; 

Where ev’ry feature sweetly glows, 
In ev’ry glance combin’d!! 


CORDELIA. 
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TO ——. 


Away, a729, to beauty’s bowers, 
Young fove is smiling, away, away; 

Let us scatter the pearls from the cups of the flowers, 
And eatch the bright merning’s early ray. 


Away, away, where the woodbine creeps 
Round the blushing rose in the lonely glen, 

Let us trip it along where the young fawn sleeps, 
And wakes the lark to his song again. 


Away! away! the sylvan lutes 
_Are breathing their softest notes for thee; 
The blossoms still linger, unwilling that fruits 
Should rob them of beauty so wild and free. 


Away! away! to the winding brook, 
Where the deep hazels shadow the beautiful 
stream; 
Away, ere the sun o’er the mountains shall look, 
And mar the flowers with his brightest beam. 


- Away! away! to our own lov’d grot; 
We'll echo our warmest vows to-day; 
Love’s holding a feast in the blooming spot, 

And hope is waiting, away! away! 


Away! away! where the young god sleeps, 
Of the rosy lip, and the laughing eye, 

He strews his smiles where sorrow weeps, 
And steals the pang from the parting sigh. 


Away! away! the flowers may fade, 
The sun from his brightest beams may sever; 
Bat Love shall sprinkle his rays o’er the shade, 
Aad smile—and blossom—and bloom for ever. 
W. F. MARVIN. 


TO M C ,ON HER MARRIAGE 
AND DEPARTURE. 


One last, one lingering look—ere fortune close 
The scene so bright—the day of calm repose ; 
Ere fate withdraw that sylph-like form trom view, 
And she who charm’d the many, seeks the few : 
One look, ah me! and is it then the last, 
‘The parting vision of the heavenly past? 
Must all the budding bliss, so nearly ours, 
Die, like its shadow, when the tempest lowers, 
The germ of love—the opening bloom of joy, 
Jast blown alas! when adverse blasts destroy 
The fairy prospect, of that after scene 
Where truth and virtue spread eternal sheen; 
But half reveal’d to eyes of mortal mould 
And mantled oer—e’re time’s quick hand hath tok 
A conscious hour, in that pervading sense 
Of joy—of love—of heavenly innocence. 
Thou loved and lovely one '—whose shrinking grace 
With modest sweetness, sought each lonely place, 
And there diffused’ the magic of the mind 
As roses, nourish’d by the desart wind. 

How shall this feeble pen, convey to thee 
The grief—the glcom—the felt calamity 

Which mantles o’er wliere yet thine image lives 
Whilst the torn heart beats, and the bosom heaves; 
And yet shall flourish, with pale mem’ry’s hour 
Untouch’d by time—unharm’d by passion’s power. 
How faint the sorrow ranklingin each breast 
By thy young friendship and thy virtues blest? 

*Tis ours to teel—'’tis ours to know the sting— 
*Tis ours to taste—when hope is withering— 

lo writhe o’er promis’d pleasures, sunk in death, 





Where joy smiles bright, but holds a thorn beneath. 


«tis ours to. suffer—ours to feel the blast 
Of tell despair sweep o’er the faded past, 
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Yes we complain not,—thow art lovelier yet 
What boots to us, though hope itself be set? 

One solace yet remains—one thouglit of bliss, 
Thou art made happier—want we more than this? 
The tender shoot is plucked from native bowers 
To thrive in sunnier climes and kindlier hours: 
What though the wound be deep, and many a tear 
Distilin sorrow, reft of one so dear, 

Yet shall the germ in native grandeur rise 

And grace the glory of the vernal skies. 

Go then, young Peri—thou belov’d of all 

To me—friend—sister—more I may not call, 

Go to those regions, blest, oh! blestin thee, 
Dispense thy light, and bid each soul be free ; 
Cast o’er the wild, thy stil increasing love, 

And spread a foretaste of the realms, above. 

And with thee bear, (perhaps remembrance vet 
Will wrap his image in oblivions,jet, ) 

But bear his wishes, earnest prayers, for thine 
Though a dark pilgrim at thy spotless shrine ; 
And should his worthless name ere cross thine eye, 
Drop but the tear—’twill plead for him on high: 
*T will wash the stains from that departed soul, 
And wing its fortunes for the heavenly goal. 
Oh! not unblest—unhonoured—is his fate, 

So thou not scorn—when all beside thee hate; 
Thy smile—thy word—will balance every woe, 
And blot each deed—each deepening sin below, 
Thy kind remembrance—(all he asks on earth) 
Restore his spirit to primeval worth. 
Farewell—farewell—around thy pathway spring 
Eternal flowers, and fortune’s treasures cling; 

In life—in death, through every hour—increase 
The sweetest pleasures of an endless peace, 

Love crown thy days with nature’s every boon, 
And angel spirits with thy dreams commune ; 

Be thine each blessing—thine each solace, given, 
An humbler earnest of thy kindred Heaven, J. 


TO MISS C—— SANDWICH. 


Go, idle paper, to the maid 
Whose charms have taught my anxious breast 
That Love may ever hearts invade, 
And tranquil mind deprive of rest; 
Go thou, and while thy lines are reading, 
For me be kindly interceding. 


‘Tell her L live but in her smiles, 

Tho’ true, she ne’er smiled on me; 
But Hope and Love with flattering wiles, 
Lead me those fancied smiles to see ; 
Smiles of contempt perhaps now rising, 

The lines and writer both despising. 
Go, happy paper, fearless go, 

Nor dread the flames that thee await; 
Flames in thy master’s bosom glow, 

Then, why should’st thou lament thy fate; 
Go, irom her hands receive thine ending, 
Off’rings to love, in flames ascending. 


But should she read and lay thee by, 

Be sure her breast can kindness feel; 
Ah! could’st thou read it in-her eye, 

For thou would’st ne’er the glance reveal; 
Go then, and to her heart appealing, 
Nought that I doubt or hope concealing. 


Bear then thy master’s message straight, 
Say much L love, say much I fear, 
Say that her frowns, contempt and hate, 
Are what I cannot, could not bear ; 
Say that without her life’s no blessing, 
Nor an endearment worth possess'ng. 
Michigan, 


CARO. 
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To Ota . 


Pake back the rosy smile, 
That sweetest smile of thine, 
Go, take it, and make other hearts 
As desolate as mine. 


Take back the dewy tear, 
And weep for other’s woes; 

Go, bid the bright gem sparkle there, 
Like dew drops on the rose. 


‘Take back thy broken vow— 
Yet, oh! ‘tis hard to part; 
Go, take the wreath affection wove, 


And twine it round thy heart. T.C.F. 





A PICTURE. 


Theve’s gladness in the hall, the scene is gay, 
The glowing torches in their gilded frames, 
Shame the broad daylight, when the glorious sun 
Rises to smile on earth and deck the Heavens; 
Sweet music echoes thro’ the marble halls, 
While syrea voices mingle their soft notes, 
Like angels warbling in their own bright sphere. 
There’s a gay group of young and careless hearts, 
Reckless of future Il, who in the danee, 
Trip light as fairies o’er the summer plains. 
Mark you that maiden? she whose sy!ph like form, 
Is Beauty’s model; whose enchanting smiles, 
Are love’s own sunbeams; she, whose beauteous ey es, 
Blue as the cloudless sky of smiling spring, 
Unconscious of the mischief that they do, 
Wound while they gaze upon you: ere saw you 
One more lovely? has the Poev’s song, 
With all creative Faney’s imagery, 
E’er told of one more negatiful ? 
See with what grace she moves unto the strain, 
Of the pure melody which sways the dance! 
She seems a being of a brighter world, 
Who kindly deigi.s to dwell awhile in this, 
And reign the empress of the festal throng. 
Oh! how [love that girl! in childhood’s hours 
When the world’s cold and strange formalities 
Restrain’d us not, we gladly roam/’d together 
As happy as the free-wing’d birds of air, 
Who gaily sing upon the summer trees. 
A change came o’er our lives, it was decreed 
That cold adversity should be my lot, 
While fortune’s brightest smiles should cheer her life 
Gay glittering jewels deck’d her snowy brow, 
And yet her lovely eyes outshone their brightness; 
Orit with smiling flowers they wreath’d her hair, 
The bloom upon her eheeks would shame the rose, 
Tho’ they had robb’ the garden.of its fairest, 
To mingle with her love-concealing curls. 
Still she seem’d to love me—she smil’d upon me. 
WV eleom'd me as gladly, as when in infancy 
She ran as nimbly as the mountain fawn, 
Across the fertile heath, joyous to meet me. 
Ve pared,—it seems as’twere but yesternight, 
Vhen in the garden, neath the starlit skies, 
Ve met and vowed eternal constancy. 
es—there was gladness in the parting hour, 
Tiel it—for L could not doubt that girl, 
Vholook’d so innocent and beautiful, 
That when the bare surmise of falsehood flash’d 
€ an unholy spirit on my brain, 
spurn’d the damning thought, as tho’ indeed 
‘Were insulting Heaven’s own image, 
mbodied in a being so divine. 
Me fleeting years have pass’d—I’m here again, 
‘anding in the same halls where once she weleom’d 
he well low'd partner of her youthful sports. 








Mark how she views me now—a distant smile 
Such as we give the beggar we relieve, 

Nay not so kind, for that’s the cheerful smile, 
The soul bespeaking smiie, of eharity— 

She views me with an eye as cold as frost, 
No—she does not; in the gay throng, at first, 


| She knew me not—but now—her smile is chang’d, 


Spring’s balmy breath is frost compar’d with it, 


j It speaks a faithful heart—she leaves the dance, 


A tear of joy is sparkling in her eye, 
A smile of welcome plays around ber lips, 
No more—no more—she’s true! and 1 am happy. 


SELIM. 


TO ETERNITY. 


Dread offspring of a God 
Omnipotent! immutable! sublime! 
Amazed | stand before thine endless flood, 
Infinitude of Time! 
Amazed, I bow 
And pay my homage, Autoerat, to thee!— 
And whilst a sacred awe my soul entwines, 
Fuin would I know, 
Fain scan the vastness of thy shoreless sea. 
Wik! as some new-fledg’d prisoner that pines 
‘lo try the depth of yon expansive skies; 
And, with anquenched gaze 
Drink the full glory of th’ empyreal blaze: 
Would burst the bonds terrestial, minds en- 
thrall! 
And from this darken’d region of decay 
On starry pinions would adventurous rise 
To faceless realms of never-dying day! 
But ah! my soul 
Looks on her plumeless wings, and mournful 
sighs. 


Dread prototype of HIM, whose arm 
Sustains this dedal universe of worlds! 
Whom the great Sun that ceaseless whirls 
His fiery car throughout cireumftluent sprce:— 
Whom burning comets, that inconstant roll 
In orbits multiform:— 
Innumerous planets—labent spheres that tvace 
The mazy sky: 
All, all, the starry phalanx that adorn 
Its canopy:— 
The blush of evening—and the laugh of morn— 
Whom all incessant breathe in songs of praise; 
Thee would I sing, but O! 
I shrink, how fearful from the mighty task! 
And trembling ask 
Can finite vision measure space immense? 
Can thought survey 
Thine implex bounds, illimitably great? 
Or puny mind compress omniscient fate? 
Away! vain thought, away! 
Presumption hence! 
And when HIS voice 
The bellowing thunder imitates (how vain!) 
And ’mid the billows of the storm-clad skies 
Grim Darkness rides with its portentous traim 
When the loud tempest raging round 
Drinks up the whirlwind, and with threatening 
brow 
Bids trembling Earth reverberate the sound; 
Then learn thy littleness—and bow 
Obsequious down! 
Till the ‘Dread Messenger’ thy summons sownd 
And clad inall its glory Eternity be known! 


SENBX. 
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TO FORTUNE. 
I say,dame Fortune, don’t you think, yourself, 
It’s almost time that I should have some pelf; 
You know full well I’ve waited many a year, 
(And many more I'll have to wait, I fear, ) 
And waited too, with some degree of pleasure, 
Hoping your ladyship'might have some leisure, 
Some idle day, in which you'd deign to pour 
On yours respectfully, a golden shower. 
T need not say how much I am distressed, 
Nor tell how low my spirits are depressed, 
With half an eye, if you’re disposed to look, 
You’d read it in my face, asin a book; 
Nor yet bow most unpleasant ’tis to bear, 
Upon my brow, the finger marks of care; 
The giggling girls cry out, upon my life 
Vd want a husband ere I'd be his wile.” 
Lknow it, fortune, felt it from my birth, 
That poverty ’s a crime, a very curse, 
Much worse than eastern plagues, or yellow fever, 
Or any other evil, that’s yet ever 
Been pour’d by fate on that strange creature, man, 
And blast him with a worse, she never ean; 
I mean, whilst you, great fortune, rule the world, 
But have a care, good dame, you may be hurled 
From your high station, low as Lucifer, 


And groan like him, when you think what you were. 


Now hear me, Fortune, grant me my request, 
Witb a few millions make me truly biest, 
And, Dll forget your frowns, in gone-by years, 
And if you’re liberal, e’en forget the tears; 
The blistering tears, I’ve shed for many a day, 
And for your highness ever, ever pray. 

But if you scorn my hamble cry and prayer, 

Vil roll my sleeves up, make my rightarm bare, 

With awful resolution seize my pen, 

> T will be the time, good dame, to tremble then, 

For faith, [ll tell mankind of all your tricks, 

Show how you merit their well laid on ricks, 

And if hard words and names my end can compass, 

I’il raise about your ears so dire a rampus— 

That you'll be glad to leave your glittering throne, 

Andin some cave your fallen state bemoan; 

Think well, ere you determine what to do, 
For if you fall, no longer man to yon, 
Will bow his manly head, or bend his knee, 
Neglected, aye forgotten, you will be, 

Three lays I give you, madam, to decide, 

Consider well, nor do;my threat deride, 

For should [ fail to pull you from your throne, 

Ide hermit turn, live in the woods alone. 

(See what a loss to mankind and to you, 
For subjects such as I, there are but few;) 
By Jupiter, ere you my peace shall ravage, 
Til leave this christian Jand, become a savage. 
WILL, THE SCRIBE 
TO REFLECTION. 

Hail pensive pow’r! with thee [ love to rove 
Far, far, from all the busy haunts of men, 
Near some romantic, deep-embower’d glen, 

In solitude’s sequester’d, silent grove; 

Or ’neath the shades of lofty forest-trees, 

Beside the borders of a murm’ring stream, 
Gilt lovely with the sun’s last setting beam, 

And fann’d by zephyr’s cool, reviving breeze :-— 

There, let thy energies inspire my mind 
To wew fair nafure’s wonder-works display’d 
In all th’ attractive charms of spring array’d, 

With beauty and magnificence combin’d 

In pleasing converse, there with thee [ll roam, 

And make the depths of solitude my home. 

CARLOS. 
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TO MISS M.J.R. 


Though friends we may meet wherever we roam 
There’s none so sincere as the friends of our home: 
’Tis to them that we look whenever we part, 
For the tear which we know will come warm from 
the heart. 
Home! home, sweet, sweet home— 


There’s none so sincere as the friends of our home. 


Tho’ fortune should frown, and the world shoul 
condemn, 
The friends of our home will shine loveliest then; 
They ne’er will forsake us, in weal or in wos, 
And their blessing will follow wherever we go. 
Home! home, &e. EBENEZER. 
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ENIGMA. 

Iam a word of five letters, and without me no living 
being could exist one;;moment longer, consequently | 
am among the most important of all creation ; notwith- 
standing all this, I often experience pain, trouble, &c, 
My Ist, 2d, 3d and Sth is a sensation of warmth; my 
4th, 3d and 5th is a mischievous animal; my 34, 4th and 
5th is that which is much desired by mankind generally; 
my 2d, 3d and 4th is one of the organs of the head; my 
2d, 3d and 5th is that which the reader does daily ; my 
5th, 3d and 4th is a liquid often used ; and my whole 
number transposed is the common mother of all, aud 
without her the world could not exist one moment. 


ENIGMA. 


I am a word of one syllable, and of the mas 
culine gender. I have been kings and princes. 
Deprive me of my 2d and 7th and you change 
my gender to the feminine, and I become the 
name of a lady. My 3d, 5th and 6th will make, 
at this season of the year, a pleasant beverage; 
my 5th, 3d, Ist and 6th is an indispensable arti- 
cle to the fashionable lady’s dress; my 7th, 3d, 
5th and 6th, if made good, will never fail to 
please the merchant; my 3d, 2d and 7th is the 
name of a tree; my Ist, 2d, 3d, and 6th is 
an enemy to high life and fashionable people; 
my Ist, 2d, 3d, 7th and 6th is a piece of ground 
larger than a park; my Ist, 3d, 7th and 2disa 
valuable article, which all want, and few are 
satisfied with that which they have; my 34, lst 
and 7th is a unit; my 3d, 4th and 7th is the plu- 
ral of a very common verb; my 34d, 4th, Ist 
and 2d is formed by the rainbow; my 4tb, 
3d, Ist and 6th designates a running match; my 
4th, 3d, 7th and 6th is to destroy; my 3d, 4th 
and Ist is a part of a circle; my 2d, 3d, 4th and 
6th is a well known English animal, celebrated 
for its swiftness; my 3d and 7th is a conjunction; 
my 3d, Ist, 2d and 6th is a continued pai, and 
affects the head, teeth, ears, &c.; my 3d and 2d 
is the companion of many a lover’s sigh; my Ist, 
3d, 7th and 6th is a wooden vessel, in which 
merchandise is packed in, but applicable ' 
many other purposes; my 4th, 2d, 6th and 3d is 
a title given to Cybele, the wife of Saturn; ™Y 
3d, Ist, 4th and 6th is a certain portion of land; 
my Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th will give 
you the surname of the writer. H. 
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